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For Quality Prints 
with a minimum of 


effort, the AMATEUR 


should use 


RONIX 


The One-Operation Paper 





NOTHING COULD BE MORE SIMPLE than 
the handling of Ronix. Being a Self-Toning Print- 
ing-Out Paper, it is but necessary to print it in 
daylight (either north light or sunlight) and to fix 
in Hypo. 


Tones ranging from rich Sepias to cold Blues are 
produced by this easy process by merely varying 
the strength of the Hypo-solution. The brilliant 
results obtained are uniformly excellent and abso- 
lutely permanent and are of an artistic beauty that 


will surprise the user. 


Try RONIX with your ‘‘Pet’’ Negative 


The Gevaert Company of America, Inc. 
117 West 46th Street New York 
Ask for Catalog 
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Ilex Paragon Anastigmat F/4.5 





Ever-changing Nature constantly pre- 
sents unique and beautiful spectacles 
which dazzle our eyes, pass out, and 
never respond to an encore. 


To perpetuate such spectacles, a de- 
pendable quick-action Jens is imperative. 


THE ILEX PARAGON 

Anastigmat F/4.5 
never fails or disappoints. It is scien- 
tifically. constructed to attain the greatest 
speed, render snap, brilliancy and knife- 
like sharpness of definition; and, at the 
same time, to reproduce in their true 
values the marvels of action, scenery 
and beauty. 


Portrait-work with this wonder-lens does 
not mean simply “making a picture’’; but 
it is a truthful transferring of life to the 
negative. 


It has met the requirements of the most 
exacting photographers who desired a 
lens for the impressionistic rendering of 
character, such as distinguishes the work 
of the best portrait-artists of today. 


The marvelous blending of the outlines 
and tone-gradations renders exquisite 
modeling, and, combined with the diffus- 
ing-arrangement, gives the worker per- 
fect control of any degree of softness 
which he may desire. 


The universality and adaptability of this remarkable, 
scientifically developed lens makes it an indispensable 
equipment which no photographer can afford to overlook. 


At all established photographic dealers or particulars direct 





ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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‘*The Smile of the Great Spirit” 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


ESTLING securely among the 
va xy sheltering foothills of the White 
» Mountains of New Hampshire. 
4 a little over a hundred miles from 
Le Boston, there is one of the most 
beautiful lakes in all the United States, if not 
in the world. About twenty miles long and with 
one hundred and eighty iniles of shoreline, its 
waters dotted with over three hundred islands, 
Lake Winnepesaukee—or “The Smile of the 
Great Spirit” as the Indian name is translated 
into English—attracts the eye and holds the 
heart of every camerist who visits this part 
of the United States. To be sure, the beauty of 
this lake is well known. Men and women, 
famous in the world of letters and art, have 
sung its praises for several generations; but has 
the average camerist been made to appreciate 
what a wealth of picture-material is his to 
command in a region of lakes, mountains and 
forests unsurpassed by any other part of New 
England? It is my purpose in this article to 
help the reader find his way to Wolfeboro on 
Lake Winnepesaukee, describe it briefly, and, 
if possible, to make clear why this beautiful 
region has become my permanent home, and 
that of Phoro—Era MaGazine as well. 

There are several routes to Wolfeboro, open 
to the motorist, depending upon the part of 
the country from which he comes. These routes 
may be obtained from automobile road-maps, 
the Automobile Blue Book and other sources. 
From New York, one may motor to Lake Winne- 
pesaukee by way of Springfield and Worcester 
or by way of Providence and the shore-line to 
Boston. A direct route may be taken through 
Nashua and Concord, or through Portsmouth. 
The highway through Portsmouth is considered 
best. The road from Alton Bay to Wolfeboro 
is very hilly; but is freely traveled, nevertheless. 
Probably the best all-around route is by way 
of Boston, Portsmouth, Rochester and Sanborn- 








ville. When coming by rail from New York 
or the West and South, the traveler may take 
a train or boat to Boston and be quickly trans- 
ferred from South Station or steamship-pier to 
North Station to take the train for Wolfeboro. 
Also, during the tourist-season there are through 
trains from New York to Portland, Maine, with 
a transfer at Dover, New Hampshire, for Wolfe- 
boro; or to Plymouth, New Hampshire, with a 
transfer at The Weirs to a steamer for Wolfe- 
boro and other landings on the lake. 

In Wolfeboro the visitor will find a New 
England town beautifully situated on a bay, 
of the same name, which leads on and out to 
the main lake. Facing the town, across the 
lake, are the Belknap Mountains which stretch 
away to the westward in the direction of The 
Weirs. To the north and at the back of the 
town lie the Ossipee Mountains; and, on clear 
days, Mt. Chocorua, Mt. Kearsarge, the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains, and even Mt. 
Washington itself, are visible. To the eastward 
is Copple Crown Mountain and the hills that 
enclose the long arm of the lake that leads to 
Alton Bay. To be sure, this magnificent pano- 
rama of lake-and-mountain scenery is not all 
visible from the center of Wolfeboro. However, 
a short walk, sail or motor-ride will enable the 
visitor to enjoy whatever part of the panorama 
may interest him the most. The view from the 
Brewster Academy campus is one never to be 
forgotten by those who have seen it at the sunset- 
hour. The Belknap Range may be viewed at 
all times from the center of the town and so may 
Keniston, Big and Little Barndoor Islands to 
the southwest. Then, too, there is Sewall Point 
with its many attractive summer-homes, and 
directly across the bay the beautiful pine-grove 
known as Banfield’s Woods and Clark’s Point. 
Although Alton Bay, The Weirs, Lakeport, 
Meredith, Center Harbor, Long Island, Bear 
Island and Melvin each has its own picturesque- 
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LIBBY MUSEUM, WOLFEBORO, N.H. 


ness and beauty, I believe that Wolfeboro, as 
it is situated on its own horseshoe-curved bay, 
is the most attractive town on the lake from the 
point of view of the artist and the camerist. 
In short, in Wolfeboro the visitor will find a town 
that has been richly blessed with natural beauty 
and one that possesses a rare charm all its own. 

When the visitor arrives by rail, boat or au- 
tomobile, he will find three hotels, many well- 
equipped boarding-houses, a number of homes 
where two or three persons may find comfortable 
“rooming” accommodations, two modest but 
good restaurants, grocery-stores, clothing-stores, 
shoe-stores, hardware-stores, garages, national 
bank, post-office, drug-stores, fruit-stores, tea- 
rooms, optician, camera-supply and_photo- 
finishing stores, barber-shops, shoe-repair shops, 
print-shops, weekly newspaper, coal-and-wood 
dealers, building-supplies, grain-dealers, a woolen 
mill that makes exceptionally fine blankets, saw- 
mills, excelsior mills, boat-builders and motor- 
boat repairers, shoe-factories, and a_planing- 
mill. In mentioning the “‘assets’”’ of Wolfeboro, 
particular attention should be called to the num- 
ber of well-equipped and well-managed boys’ 
and girls’ summer-camps. Most of these camps 
offer excellent educational advantages, in addi- 





COURTESY OF TURNER AND OSBORNE 


tion to the regular supervised courses of physi- 
cal training and recreation given at such camps. 

Then, too, there are five nice churches, an 
excellent library, a hospital which has served 
admirably for many years and now needs funds 
to increase its usefulness, a handsome town-hall, 
the Brewster Academy buildings and campus 
where baseball games are played, the Kingswood 
Golf Club and splendid links, Wolfeboro Casino 
on the shores of the lake for bowling, tennis 
and dancing, and the Temple Auditorium for 
motion-pictures, concerts, plays and _ lectures. 
Any camerists who may belong to fraternal or 
social organisations will be glad to know that 
the Blue Lodge Masons, Royal Arch Chapter 
Masons, Eastern Star, Odd Fellows, Rebekahs, 
Knights of Pythias, Grange, American Legion, 
Men’s Club, Woman’s Club, and the Wolfeboro 
Community Association offer a hearty welcome 
to the visitor. From the foregoing it should be 
obvious that the new arrival may indulge in 
any or all of the following activities: motor- 
boating, steamer-trips, swimming, fishing, hunt- 
ing in season, canoeing, rowing, baseball, golf, 
tennis, hiking, camping, motoring, dancing, 
motion-pictures, concerts, lectures, and especially 
photography, because the camera should be his 
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THE SENTINEL, BIG BARNDOOR ISLAND A. 


constant companion no matter where he may go 
or what he may do. In winter, there is skiing, 
snowshoeing, skating, tobogganing, coasting, 
fishing through the ice, and the annual com- 
munity Winter-Sports Carnival—-again, not 
omitting photography. In concluding this brief 
reference to the town of Wolfeboro and _ its 
activities, it may not be amiss to state that the 
Wolfeboro Community Association is an organi- 
sation of townspeople designed to render service 
to the community and to the many out-of-town 
visitors who come each year. A letter of in- 
quiry about Wolfeboro and vicinity, addressed 
to the secretary, will receive prompt and cour- 
teous attention. 

Now, just a paragraph or two to tell how I 
became a resident of Wolfeboro and why it 
became the home of PHotro—Era MaGazine. 
There are some things in life that lie too deep 
for words. Joys and sorrows, successes and 
failures, hopes and disappointments come to 
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us all sconer or later. How we meet these 
extremes, determines our position on the limit- 
less sea of human experience. Sometimes, amid 
the chaos of night and storm, there comes a 
reassuring beam of light from a friendly shore. 
Encouraged, we sail on through the tempest 
and, finally, make our port in safety. To me, 
“The Smile of the Great Spirit” was that friendly 
beam that reassured, encouraged and led me 
into the harbor of physical and mental peace. 
The Indians knew and understood the power of 
a Supreme Being as expressed through nature. 
To them, mountains, lakes and forests were 
beautifully personified. As I write these lines 
and look out, now and then, across the shimmer- 
ing waters of the lake, I realize that the trans- 
lation of that old Indian name, “‘Smile of the 
Great Spirit”’, is, and ever will be, the interpreta- 
tion that expresses best what Lake Winnepesau- 
kee means to me. 

Have you ever been so crushed with the loss 
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A LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE VISTA 


of loved ones that your mental faculties seemed 
numbed? Have you ever suffered in silence 
until you were physically weakened to the point 
of collapse? Have you ever arrived in a town 
when it mattered very little whether you lived 
or died there and your interest in your fellow- 
beings was virtually at an end? I was in that 
condition when I stepped off the train at Wolfe- 
boro, New Hampshire, May 3, 1920, on a leave of 
absence, after four years’ service on the editorial 
staff of Pooro—Era Macazine. Today, thanks 
to the Great Architect of the Universe who 
fashioned these mountains, these forests, and 
made beautiful “The Smile of the Great Spirit”, 
I have regained my mental and physical grip 
on life; and I hope to be able to serve my fellow- 
men with a deeper and richer understanding than 
ever before. 

But what has this to do with photography, 
vou ask. It has much to do with it. During 
those long days out on the lake, when I was 
working out my problem alone, my little pocket- 
“amera never left my side. As I lay among 
the cushions in my boat and drifted lazily across 
the lake or lay at anchor in a sheltered cove, 
thinking—fighting it out—‘“The Smile of the 
Great Spirit’? hovered on the face of the lake 
and along its shores. It stirred me to action. 
Such beauty could not be resisted by any one 
who possessed one spark of nature-love in his 
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breast. Numbed as I was and cold to the 
approach of my own kind, nevertheless, my 
heart stirred and warmed within me at Mother 
Nature’s efforts to heal my wounds. During 
three months the conflict raged, out on the 
quiet bosom of the lake; but all the time I was 
making pictures—why, I did not know or care, 
then. At the end of the summer, I had arrived 
at a point where I was willing to meet life again, 
and I returned to the city improved in health; 
but not an entirely well man. 

The following January, 1921, found me back 
in Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, as publisher of 
Puoto-Era Macazine with the _publication- 
office permanently moved from Boston to Wolfe- 
boro. This change was made principally on 
account of my health, which thrived away from 
the sea-air, and because of greater economy in 
the production-costs of the magazine. All this 
was brought about through the friendship and 
co-operation of Mr. Wilfred A. French, the 
former publisher and one of the present editors 
of the magazine. There were those who said 
it could not be done. That a magazine could 
not be edited and published in a small com- 
munity, especially “away up in New Hamp- 
shire’. We are now in our third year, and 
“The Smile of the Great Spirit” still hovers 
near to reassure us and to guide us on to a con- 
tinuance of the good things we have enjoyed 
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since moving to Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 
My personal experience at the International 
Photographic Arts and Crafts Exposition, held 
last April at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, proved conclusively that it matters 
little where a man may live and work provided 
that he tries to do his work honestly and to the 
very best of his ability. The number of visitors 
from all parts of the United States who call at 
our publication-office is increasing every year. 


beauty. From experience I have learned that 
there appears to be no “best equipment” for 
any branch of photography. By that I mean 
that vest-pocket cameras are doing the work 
of 8 x 10 view-cameras; roll-film cameras are 
doing what plate-cameras have always done 
and plate-cameras are doing remarkable things 
that were never thought possible before. One 
man photographs a beautiful cloud-effect with- 
out a ray-filter and surpasses the work of another 





POINT MARYLAND 


The outside world is making a path to our door 
and it is our intention to make it worth while to 
follow that path. 

In Wolfeboro, and within motoring or sailing 
distance, the ‘‘snapshooter’’, amateur, advanced 
amateur, pictorialist and professional photo- 
grapher will find such a wealth of subject-material 
that he will be at a loss where to begin. For 
example, if he picks his route carefully he will 
find lakes, ponds, streams, brooks, rivers, water- 
falls, level plains, intervales, hills, mountains, 
notches, glens, gorges, strange rock-formations, 
tremendous boulders, cliffs, woodlands, farm- 
lands, attractive New England towns and 
villages; and, best of all, a kindly people who 
have not forgotten to be neighborly nor to make 
welcome the stranger. 

There was a time when I would have gone 
into detail with regard to the best photographic 
equipment to bring to this region of pictorial 
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camerist who does use one; a rapid rectilinear 
lens stopped down to F/16 or F/22 produces 
pictures of exceptional beauty and completely 
outdistances the results obtained with an ex- 
pensive, imported F/4.5 anastigmat—in short, 
there seems to be no “‘best equipment”. Every 
standard make of camera or lens, used intelli- 
gently, will make beautiful pictures, if the 
camerist does his part. The point is to bring a 
camera, moderate priced or expensive, as cir- 
cumstances permit; but bring a camera without 
fail. If the camera functions properly, and the 
visitor uses it within its capabilities, all or part 
of the pictorial wealth of Lake Winnepesaukee 
is to be had for the asking. 

There are excellent opportunities for the lover 
of telephoto-photography. From certain points 
of vantage on or near the lake, it is possible, on 
clear days, to photograph the Belknap Range, 
the Ossipee Range, Copple Crown Mountain, 
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OUT ON THE LAKE 























the foothills of the White Mountains, Mt. 
Chocorua, Mt. Kearsarge, and even Mt. Wash- 
ington itself. Also there are many attractive 
summer-homes or camps which the telephoto- 
lens would bring near to advantage. Likewise, 
there are lone pines, peculiar rock-formations, 
caverns and other perhaps inaccessible points 
of pictorial beauty which are of exceptional 
interest. Those who enjoy stereoscopic photo- 
graphy will find an abundance of delightful 
material in and near Wolfeboro. Then, too, the 


and much other material will be found available. 
Whatever the visitor’s photographic specialty 
may be—landscapes, marines, speed-pictures, 
stereos, telephoto, panoramic, natural color, 
indoor or outdoor genres, bridges, child-studies, 
domestic pets or portraits—there is subject- 
material enough for all at Wolfeboro on or near 
Lake Winnepesaukee. 

Perhaps the reader will say to himself, “This 
is all very well, he lives in Wolfeboro and is 
trying to ‘boom’ his hometown”. Yes, I admit it. 





CALM AND WIND 


maker of panoramic pictures will find splendid 
opportunities, especially from the tops of hills 
or mountains overlooking the island-dotted 
waters of the Jake. The pictorialist will be 
bewildered by the wealth of material. He can 
find marshes, brooks, rocks, caverns, roads, 
woodlands, forests, farms, quaint old houses, 
mountains, hills, clouds, fog, mist, rain, wind, 
calm—in fact, virtually any pictorial theme 
that may strike his fancy. In the fall, the auto- 
chromist will find the woodlands radiant with 
color; and those who are making pictures in 
natural color by the Raylo process will do well 
to come when crisp, clear days of autumn arrive. 
Of course, the largest number of camerists will 
be vacationists who have but a week or two at 
their disposal. The majority of these will be 
on or near the lake during their brief stay. How- 
ever, there will be no lack of subjects among 
their own friends; and then, there is swimming, 
water-sports, canoeing, motor-boating, trips on 
U. S. Mail Boat and on the large lake-steamers, 
fishing, picnic-parties, attractive nearby camps 
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However, I am doing so after having had the 
privilege to spend nine years in travel through 
Europe and other parts of the United States. 
I have seen many of the world-famous “‘beauty- 
spots” of France, Italy, Germany and Switzer- 
land, not to mention many in this country. 
With all due respect to other parts of the world, 
let me say that the Lake Winnepesaukee region 
of New Hampshire offers as much—if not more 
—to the amateur or professional photographer 
than he can find by traveling thousands of miles 
from home. According to the personal state- 
ments of men and women who have circled the 
globe, I am led to add that, excepting the snow- 
capped peaks of the Alps for a background, 
Lake Winnepesaukee equals in pictorial beauty 
and charm the famous lakes of Central Europe. 

Before I bring the article.to a close, let me 
attempt to describe a composite pictorial day 
on Lake Winnepesaukee. Let us assume that 
the reader is my guest: that he arrived the 
evening before, and after a stroll about the town, 
that we go down to the piers where a_ small 
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but well-equipped motor-boat, the ‘“Photoera’’, 
awaits our pleasure. We go for a short spin 
around the bay, to “tune up”’ the engine for the 
work of the morning. After stocking up with 
fuel, oilskins, sweaters, chart, compass and 
“smokes”, we retire for the night. At seven 
o'clock the next morning, we are at the pier with 
our cameras, plenty of films and plates, and a 


long we come to Parker Island which resembles 
closely an atoll of the South Seas. This, too, we 
photograph against a cloud-flecked sky. Farther 
across the lake lies Rattlesnake Island, which 
when viewed from the north shore of the lake, 
resembles a huge crocodile half submerged. On 
we go past Wolfeboro Neck, with its beautiful 
summer-homes and camps, until we turn to enter 





A SUNSET-SKY 


generous basket-luncheon, as well as a thermos 
bottle with hot coffee. The sun is well up, but 
a heavy fog hangs over the lake to a height of 
twenty to thirty feet. It is impossible to see a 
boat’s length away, hence the compass and 
chart. After a few moments, devoted to making 
everything snug and shipshape, we give the 
fly-wheel a spin and the ‘“‘Photoera” sails out 
into the fog. Our course is shaped for Sewall 
Point buoy and the running time is eight minutes. 
However, just as we approach the point, a light 
breeze springs up and the fog begins to break 
away. A few moments later, we have an excellent 
opportunity for a beautiful, pictorial “foggy 
morning” effect. The boat is stopped while 
several exposures are made. By the time we 
round the point, the fog has virtually disappeared 
and we are out on The Broads with a reach of 
nearly twenty miles to the upper end of the lake. 
The Belknap Range, four miles to the westward, 
is now clearly visible and we make several 
exposures with the boat slowed down. Before 
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Winter Harbor. However, before doing so we 
have stopped at Umbrella Point for a picture of a 
curiously shaped tree from which the point takes 
its name. A short cruise up into Winter Harbor 
and then on the return-trip another turn to the 
right brings us to Libby Museum with its interest- 
ing and valuable collection of New Hampshire 
flora and fauna, and historical relics. Again, 
headed for the open lake, after making a number 
of exposures, we continue on around Tuftonboro 
Neck until we come to the entrance of the 
Barber’s Pole. Then following a tortuous chan- 
nel we enter Melvin Bay with its splendid view 
of the Ossipee Range and the village of Melvin 
nestling at its base. There is picture-material 
aplenty as we cruise along past Melvin and past 
Thomas Plant’s magnificent Bald Peak hotel, 
and on to the entrance to Green’s Basin. We 
are several miles from the main lake by now; 
but there are numberless islands, bays, coves and 
inlets which delight the eye. However, as we 
approach the narrow channel to Green’s Basin, 
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we feel as if we were sailing up some beautiful 
river. On we go, at slackened speed, until, 
finally, we enter the basin which for its wild 
beauty is unequalled by any other part of the 
lake. Again, our cameras attempt to portray in 
monochrome the wealth of color and the play 
of light and shade in this bewitching spot. 

It is noon. We find a cosey berth under an 
overhanging pine and proceed to do justice to 
our luncheon, after which we enjoy a quiet 
smoke as we look into the crystal depths of 
the water or listen to the song of many species 
of birds back in the woodlands. The combined 


from shore north and south and ten miles from 
each end of the lake with plenty of open water 
for the wind to lash into foam-flecked waves, 
some of them about four feet in height. At 
the risk of being thrown out of the boat and 
damaging our cameras with flying spray, we 
make some exposures of the lake and of the 
“Photoera” as she “dips her nose” into the 
whitecaps. Soon we begin to feel the shelter of 
Diamond Island; and, before very long, we reach 
quiet water and have the opportunity to dry 
off under the warming rays of the afternoon sun. 
Although it is August and warm ashore, a taste 
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effect of our delicious luncheon, the beauty 
about us, the song of birds and our cigars is to 
induce a siesta; but we still have many miles to 
sail and time is fleeting. Reluctantly, we leave 
our cosey quarters under the old pine and soon 
begin to retrace our way out of the basin, past 
Melvin and again into the main lake. 

We are now heading for the channel between 
Rattlesnake Island and Diamond Island four 
miles directly across The Broads from Melvin 
Bay. Suddenly, some distance up the lake, white- 
caps begin to appear on the tops of suddenly 
formed waves. There is just time to get into 
our oilskins and make things snug aboard the 
“Photoera” when the “blow” is on. The spray 
begins to fly and the wind increases in velocity 
as the staunch little craft meets the on-coming 
white-capped waves. At length, the wind blows 
with such force that it carries the spray in sheets 
from bow to stern, drenching everything in 
the little cockpit. In fact, as the sailors say, 
it becomes “heavy weather” out there, two miles 
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of the hot coffee and some home-made dough- 
nuts is not unwelcome after our drenching. 
Once more, warm and comfortable, we pro- 
ceed down between Big and Little Rattlesnake 
Islands until we turn into Midge Cove on the 
mainland, where we photograph a curious col- 
lection of tremendous boulders which some call 
Animal Rocks because of their resemblance to 
an elephant and the animal-profiles suggested 
on other portions of the boulders. Continuing, 
we shape our course for Barndoor Island; and, 
as we again leave the shelter of Rattlesnake 
Island we find, to our relief, that the wind has 
gone down considerably, and nothing but an 
“ocean” swell remains to tell of the windswept 
lake of a short time ago. Sailing along com- 
fortably, as the sun begins to set to the north of 
the Belknap Range, we arrive at an old lumber- 
pier on Big Barndoor Island where we tie up for 
our evening-meal. Refreshed, we set sail again 
to a point off Little Barndoor Island where we 
can command an unobstructed view of the main 
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lake as far as the eve can reach. The wind has 
died out completely. We shut off the engine 
and drift lazily as we wait for the grand symphony 
of color in the western sky. Soon a heavy bank 
of clouds in the west becomes brilliantly illu- 
minated with the rays of the sinking sun. Our 
cameras are ready; and, at the psychological 
moment, we make exposures which we hope, 
in a measure, will do justice to the glories of a 
Winnepesaukee sunset. The twilight deepens 
on the lake. There is not a breath of wind, and 
the mountains become a deep purple. 

As we wait patiently for the moon to rise in 
the east, we listen to the songs of birds ashore 
as they settle down for the night. A whip-poor- 
will begins his melancholy call, a heron wings his 
way into the gathering night; and, just as the 


moon rises over the hills to the eastward, a 
bugler in one of the camps far down the lake 
sounds “taps”. We are under the spell of “The 
Smile of the Great Spirit’. As the last notes of 
the bugle die away softly, we know that God is 
in His Heaven. The moon, attended by a 
retinue of stars and planets, begins the journey 
of the night; and, with its light, dips in silver 
the ripples on the lake. There is a hush over 
mountain, lake and forest. Then, the night- 
wind, coming from the sheltering hills, reminds 
us gently that the hour is late and that we should 
be on our homeward way. At the pier, as we 
turn for one more lingering look, out across the 
moonlit bay, the night-wind comes to us again 
and whispers softly, ““Today you have seen “The 
Smile of the Great Spirit’.” 


Improved Frame View-Finder 


CHAS. A. 


Sq N universal frame view-finder, that 
is to say, a finder which, with slight 
modifications, can be adapted to 
all cameras, is described herewith. 
zs! Since this finder is a complete unit, 

it could even be used with advantage independ- 
ently of the camera to isolate or to locate views. 
During the past few seasons, the writer has 
experimented with different kinds of frame- 
finders, which has resulted in confirming a favor- 
able opinion as to their real usefulness and also 
a gradual elimination of unnecessary adjust- 
ments. It has been something like packing on 
a trail: one soon learns to leave behind all but 
the essentials. If a frame is attached to the lens- 
support, as is usually done, one is enabled to use 
it in connection with a rising or sliding camera- 
front; and, as the bellows is adjusted for distance, 
such a frame will move forward and backward 
and so change the amount of view included. 
But we have taken a sort of poetic license and 
this finder is designed simply for a straight view 
and for distances beyond about twenty or twenty- 
five feet, it being found by test that any difference 
in the extent of view outlined by the frame is 
scarcely perceptible between twenty-five feet and 
infinity. For short distance this style of finder 
is usually not very satisfactory. An important 
advantage in using any direct view-finder is that 
one photographs the subject or scene just as it 
looks to the eye and the position cuts out un- 
foreground—that is, when dealing 
with distant views; but for fifteen feet or under 
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one usually wants the camera at a lower level 
and for this the regular finder can be used. 

Suppose that we first consider briefly the 
principles involved. It will be understood, of 
course, that the object sought with the regular 
stock finder is to place a frame of plate-size in 
line with the lens and also an upright metal bar 
that is placed parallel with the plate or film. The 
eye is supposed to look through a small hole in 
the sight-bar for the purpose of centering and 
outlining the view. This proceeding is conceiv- 
ably somewhat annoying to those wearing glasses. 
Undoubtedly, the claims for these finders are 
made good when they are used with the form of 
camera upon which they are fitted; but for gen- 
eral application there are difficulties. First, as 
the plate-size increases there is an enormously 
large and cumbersome frame to dispose of in 
some way. For miniature cameras the method 
is hardly practicable at all. Secondly, with a 
plate-camera, the space occupied by a double 
plate-holder and the groundglass-frame makes 
it impossible to get the eye close enough to the 
sight-bar to use it properly. This last was the 
objection I encountered when first attempting 
to adopt this form. 

One can easily imagine how the image is formed 
by a cone of light extending from the lens to the 
plate. If we now reverse the “‘cone” and sub- 
stitute the eye for the lens and the frame for the 
plate we shall have the working-principle of the 
frame-finder. But for such purpose it is not 
always necessary that the frame shall be of plate- 
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size. If a smaller frame of the same proportion- 
ate dimensions is placed nearer to and at the 
correct distance from the eye it will, of course, 
outline the same view as the larger one. The 
concentric edges of a tapering bellows is a good 
illustration. Conversely the same principle holds 
if we wish to use a frame larger than the plate 
or film-size. Upon this basis it is feasible to dis- 
regard the matter of focal length and size of the 
“amera, and concern ourselves merely with pro- 
viding a frame of convenient size and of right 
proportions, and then adjust this with reference 
to distance from the eve. Such a frame, so ad- 
justed, covers the requirements for any camera, 
if we perhaps except the Graflex. 

The sketch will indicate how the correct di- 
mensions for the frame-opening may be obtained 
when these differ from the plate-size. If the 
frame is to be larger than the plate or film, ex- 
tend the angle below the base-line. As to what 
size may be most desirable, the drawings are 
worked out for a 314 x 414 camera, the object 
being to make the frame of such a size as will 
ensure comfortable working conditions for the 
eves, so as not to cause too much blur and at the 
same time to be as small as permissible. The 
figures given will serve as a guide to indicate a 
good average as between the two points men- 
tioned. As a matter of comparison, it might be 
noted that if in each instance we take the width 
as given, viz., 27% inches, then, the length of a 
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frame for postcard size will be 47% inches, or 
if for a 5x7 size the length will be 4 inches. 
Size and shape being disposed of, the other 
factor is that of distance between the eye and 
the frame, which controls the extent of view that 
shall be outlined. When in use the near edge of 
the base-plate is held against the upper lip or 
perhaps vice versa and by this means, together 
with the sight-bar, the position of the eye is fixed 
and constant. All that is necessary is to see that 
the base extends the proper distance from the 
frame. In this case, it is not worked out by the 
rule, as faces and eyes differ in their alignment, 
but is accomplished by testing upon the camera. 
A good plan is to drill two lines of holes in a piece 
of cigar-box wood and fasten this temporarily 
in place on the camera. Then sighting, as ex- 
plained, move the frame as required to obtain the 
adjustment. First, focus the camera on distant 
objects and note where the edges of the ground- 
glass intersect them. The frame and the ground- 
glass are thus compared and made to coincide. 
Then, make a cross in the center of the ground- 
glass and as before locate a central object and 
adjust the sight-bar so that the curve on the top 
is just beneath the circle on the frame. To ad- 
just a film-camera, it will be necessary to remove 
the back and hold or attach a piece of ground- 
glass so that the ground surface is in the same 
plane as the film. Somewhere I noticed that a 
strip of architect’s tracing-cloth could be wound 
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upon the spools and used as a groundglass. As 
the sighting-device, when used, makes it certain 
that the eye is central with the frame, it will be 
found desirable for this reason to make both of 
the adjustments mentioned at the same time 
and any slight discrepancy as to correct center- 
ing can be attended to after all is complete and 
in place on the camera. The distance having 


By way of parenthesis, it might be mentioned 
that as usually attached, the frame comes to the 
left for a vertical picture. If it is more conven- 
ient just turn the camera up-side-down and the 
frame will be on the “right” side. 

Concerning other details, the sight-bar, made 
of brass sufficiently strong to retain its shape, 
has a projecting lip which forms a stop against 
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DETAILS OF FRAME AND SIGHT-BAR 


been determined the metal base-plate can then 
be finished. To fasten this upon the camera two 
holes are made in the base-plate and plain pegs 
without heads driven into the woodwork. These 
ensure perfect alignment. The two brass turn- 
buttons fasten the contrivance securely. Wash- 
ers are used with the turn-buttons to raise them 
to the proper height. For hand-cameras, the 
finder is attached to the upper side when turned 
for a horizontal view. It is usually best to have 
the frame centered over the axis of the lens, and 
otherwise squared with the camera. 


the frame-edge and makes the exact centering 
automatic. A turn of the nut fastens it. When 
so desired, the sight-bar is turned to the corner 
of the frame for compactness. The two bends 
in the sight-bar facilitate final adjustment for 
height. The curve in the top was obtained by 
drilling a round hole in the metal and cutting 
horizontally somewhat below the center although 
it is fairly easy to cut the metal with a sharp 
knife. The circular brass-button in the center 
of the frame is a little less in diameter than the 
width of the sight-bar, to allow for perspective. 
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Operating similarly to the sight-bar, but in 
the opposite direction, the small catch under the 
frame is turned into the slot on the face of the 
base-plate for the purpose of holding the frame 
securely for upright exposures, and to prevent 
its falling out and getting damaged. A washer 
can be used, if desired, in place of making a bend 
in the metal as shown in the drawing. The bolt 
serves both for the sight-bar and the catch. 


of copper wire with one end flattened for rivet- 
ing totheframe. These, of course, may be turned 
to one side for storing. 

This finder is simple in form and has proved 
convenient to use since there is no obstruction 
immediately in front of the eyes to confuse. If 
directions are followed it will be found easy to 
locate accurately the scene to be photographed 
with the advantage of noting the particulars of 















































THE COMPLETED FINDER 


Copper was used for the frame and the base- 
plate, which metal is comparatively easy to 
work. The desired frame is first marked or lined 
upon the metal with some sharp-pointed tool, 
and it will be found the best way to handle the 
metal if the bending of the edges, forming the 
angle of the frame, and as far as possible all 
other work is completed before cutting out the 
center. In the center of each side of the inner 
edges of the frame, four small holes are drilled 
and a fine wire extended from each to the brass 
circle. Sometimes, these wires will rust in a 
single day when exposed to fog or dampness and 
a coat of shellac or something similar will prevent 
this calamity. The two pegs for the frame are 


detail, light and shade, etc., in their natural as- 
pect, with possibilities of composition. There 
are but two parts to look after, the base and the 
frame, and together these make a parcel about 
three-fourths of an inch thick over all. A card- 
board box of suitable size should be provided 
for carrying this in any convenient pocket. 


aUsIE 

As the skill of the builder is futile if the founda- 

tion be unsound, so the work of the photographer 

is a failure, if the negative of his making be not 
adequate. G. CRAMER. 
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Photographic Adventures in the A.E.F. 


D. B. WRIGHT 


SHE passion for souvenirs, possessed 
by the average American soldier in 


German helmets, Iron Crosses, 
rifles and even machine-guns were 
sent or brought back to this country by the 
thousands. Most of them are now collecting 
dust in cellars and attics—if my own experience 
with them is any criterion. Now, everyone knows 





orders. I did, when I took a vest-pocket Kodak 
to France. I still had the Kodak; but films were 
out of the question in that desolate region. I 
sent to Paris for a supply, but received word that 
the city “was cleaned out’, and that no more 
were on the way. I was discouraged and about 
ready to sell the little Kodak for three times what 
I paid for it—to another soldier who had not 
investigated the film-market as thoroughly as 





A CHATEAU USED AS A PRISON CAMP 





that photographs—especially the ones you make 
yourself—are in a class by themselves as sou- 
venirs. Why, then, did we fortunate ones who 
“got across” bring back so few original pictures? 
A page or two from my diary will help answer the 
question to your satisfaction. 

A few days after the armistice, I was sent to 
the village of Vigneulles, about midway between 
Metz and St. Mihiel. In addition to being close 
to Verdun, it was the center of the St. Mihiel 
salient, which the American Army had wiped 
out only two months before. You can readily 





understand, then, how an enthusiastic camerist 
like myself—who had used a camera in the days 
when films curled up like pencils—would long for 
a camera-outfit to record the rapidly changing 
scenes in that locality. 

Strange though it may appear to be, every 
good soldier, at times, will deliberately violate 
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I had. However, one chance was left and I 
decided to take it. 

Nancy was the only town of any size nearby, 
and that was thirty miles away. Of course, I 
had no way to get there without going A.W.O.L. 
(absent without leave), and no pass to get in 
with if I did go. Nevertheless, I simply had to 
have films. If there were any in Nancy I intended 
to get them. An account of how I finally made 
that thirty miles, and got by the military police 
without a pass, would fill many pages. It will 
be enough to say that I used a “by hook-and- 
crook” method, if you know what that is, with 
the emphasis on “crook”’. 

However, I got into Nancy and began to 
comb the town for film. Everywhere, big shops 
and little, I received the same response—‘‘Fini’. 
One man told me of a shop in a back street that 
might be worth trying. I got lost looking for it, 
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and then I bumped squarely into it. The sign 
over the door stated, “M. Bellieni, Opticien, 
1 Place Carnot”. The windows were filled with 
pictures and cameras, so I stepped in with my 
hopes once more “‘on the rise”’. 

Looking back to that day four years ago, I 
know that stumbling into M. Bellieni’s establish- 
ment was my one stroke of luck in France. No, 
I bought no film. They were out, too. But I 
did see a wonderful collection of stereographs on 
glass. Real, life-sized ones, 814 x 17 centimeters, 
not the miniatures now being sold here. Those 


possible resource to get to Nancy and have a 
new set of exposures developed, also to get the 
transparencies which M. Bellieni printed for me 
in the mean time. And I was not a bit more keen 
to see the results than the old gentleman himself. 
You see, he designed and manufactured the 
camera in his own shop, and he was naturally 
pleased when I consistently obtained good pic- 
tures. Out of one hundred and thirty-two ex- 
posures only about six could be counted failures. 
Once, when the “‘flivver’”’ bounded out of an extra- 
deep shell-hole, the plates were thrown out of 





THE BELLIENI CAMERA 


pictures were a revelation to me. All the shadow- 
detail of a lantern-slide, with true perspective 
added. I soon awoke to the fact that I did not 
desire film at all, but a stereo-camera that was 
adapted to French plates. Then my film-troubles 
would be over. Confidentially, it took my last 
sou; but I bought the camera and at the pre-war 
price, too. Any ex-soldier reading this last 
statement will doubt it; but it’s true. 

When another week had passed, I managed to 
slip into Nancy again to have my first twelve 
exposures developed. You amateurs who have 
watched your first plate take form gradually in 
the dim light of a darkroom, can imagine the 
eagerness with which I waited for those little 
plates to come out of the fixer. “Bon, trés bon”, 
exploded M. Bellieni as he held them up to the 
light. Only two of the twelve pairs of plates were 
underexposed. The rest were “bon”. 

Nearly every week-end, thereafter, I used every 
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register. The other five were ordinary errors of 
exposure that everyone occasionally makes. 

Let no one believe that these pictures were 
obtained without risk and discomfort. The 
armistice was signed in November; but the ban 
on picture-making was not removed, officially, 
until the following February. In the mean time, 
everyone with a picture-making outfit, including 
myself, took a chance. 

While getting ready to make an exposure in the 
battered old cathedral at Etain, I was interrupted 
by an American captain. Behind the captain 
stood a French priest and a civilian bearing a 
pick and shovel. A moment before, I had seen 
the three digging industriously in the yard, back 
of the church. The captain demanded in a loud 
voice the reason for my presence. I tried to 
lie out of it. It didn’t work. He threatened to 
take my camera and hold me for investigation. 
That spurred me to invent another falsehood, in 
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THE CENTER OF VERDUN 


which “I passed the buck” to my colonel. That 
word “colonel” was magical, for my red-headed 
captain-friend softened immediately, and he even 
became communicative. It seems that the priest 
was digging up the church-plate, which he had 
buried in 1914 to prevent the Germans from 
taking it. But I never did find out why they 
suspected me of spying on them. 

Of course, soldiers in France took discomfort 
for granted. Rain, mud, irregular meals, and 
other things which I won’t mention, were all in 
the day’s work; but picture-enthusiasts had more 
than their share. Did you ever drive thirty or 
forty miles on a rainy night without lights of any 
kind, not knowing at what moment a big truck 
would loom up ahead? Try it. It’s remarkable 
how it sharpens the senses. But I am not pro- 
testing. The pictures I was able to obtain are 
worth all they cost and more. In the years to 
come, they will be priceless. Many of them it 


would be impossible ever to get again. 

Some time ago, I found an optical peculiarity 
in the stereographs made with Bellieni’s camera. 
I found that his prints could not be viewed 
through a stereoscope of American make. It 
took not a little time and study to discover the 
You may remember that the average 


reason. 
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person’s eyes are approximately 2% inches apart. 
Now, if a stereograph is printed correctly, identi- 
cal points in each of the two pictures will be 
separated by the same distance. I soon found 
that identical points on Bellieni’s stereos were 3 
inches apart. Apparently, the foreign stereoscope 
(the viewing-instrument) held the answer to the 
puzzle. It did. Although the were 
mounted the usual 2°% inches apart, their focal 
points were separated by 3 inches. In other 
words, their axes were not parallel. Obviously, 
this admits the use of a wider print than can be 
used with the ordinary stereoscope. 

The camera itself is unlike any stereo I have 
ever seen, either foreign or domestic. Each pic- 
ture of the pair is on a separate plate, 8x 9 
centimeters in size. Twenty-four plates in their 
metal septums or holders are placed in the com- 
partment behind the left lens, where they are 
held in register by a spring. A pull on the lever 
at the side brings the first plate into position 
behind the right lens. When all have been ex- 
posed, it is evident that the left compartment will 
be empty and the right one full. This magazine- 
arrangement is simple and never fails to work. 

The eye-piece of the direct-view finder can be 
pushed down in a slot’ until undesirable fore- 
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OLD CATHEDRAL AT ETAIN 


ground is eliminated. A scale at the side shows 
exactly how much to raise the front to include the 
exact view shown in the finder. Focusing is done 
by a pair of levers under the lens-board. Any 
shutter-speed, from 1/120 to 14 second, is ob- 
tained by varying the tension on an enclosed 
spring. The entire outfit is beautifully finished, 
and constructed to withstand any climate without 
warping. 

M. Bellieni has never made any effort to export 
his instruments, so that there are probably less 
than a dozen of his stereo-cameras in the whole 
United States. However, in his own country he 
is famous in his line. His grandfather established 
the business in Metz in 1815. In 1871 Germany 
acquired Metz; and Bellieni, refusing to live under 
German rule, moved the business to Nancy. 
When the late war broke out, his only son was 
in the Carl Zeiss works at Jena, preparing him- 
self to take over his father’s business. He 
managed to return home before hostilities com- 
menced. Within a year, he was listed among the 
dead at Verdun. About a year ago M. Bellieni 


wrote me that he had sold his business, thus 
severing a line which had remained unbroken for 
over a hundred years. 

One more anecdote may be of interest. Word 
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came to me one day that a soldier, in a village 
several miles away, had found a large number of 
“‘glass-pictures”’, like mine, in a German dugout. 
Sure enough, there were over one hundred excel- 
lent stereographs, made of subjects in all parts of 
France. Among these were some which had men 
and women on bicycles in the foreground. On 
my next trip to Nancy, I took the whole lot along 
to see if M. Bellieni knew the rightful owner. He 
looked at one or two, and then called excitedly to 
his wife. Together they examined the pictures. 
Every one with figures in it caused a rapid ex- 
change of French, with many a fervent “ah!’’; 
and I stood by, wondering what it was all about. 

Finally, Madame turned to me with just a trace 
of moisture in her eyes, and explained. It seems 
that the pictures were made some twenty years 
ago by a lady in Pont-a-Mousson, who was 
forced to flee from her home when the Germans 
captured the town in 1914. But what surprised 
me was to learn that the figures on the bicycles 
included M. Bellieni and wife and their son, 
who was then about ten years of age. I had 
planned to bring some of the views home with 
me; but, needless to say, I left them all to be 
returned to their original owner. 

In conclusion, just a word about stereo-photo- 
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graphs. They are really no more difficult to 
make than any other photograph, if you are will- 
ing to exercise a reasonable amount of care. And 
for record-work—which is what nine-tenths of 
us do—there is no comparison between a one-lens 
picture and a stereo, especially if the stereo is 
printed on glass. I have one picture of the 
crowded deck of a transport. An ordinary print 
of it excites no comment; but viewed in the 
stereoscope, it never fails to bring forth exclama- 


tions of amazement. The same is true of views 
that show shell-holes. In the one, they are not 
noticed; but in the other, they stand out exactly 
as if you were on the very ground. Shadow- 
detail which can be seen in a negative is often 
lost in the print; but a stereo-transparency re- 
cords the faintest gradation in the negative. 
Therefore, in your enthusiasm for various types 
of cameras, do not overlook the humble stereo 
“Ask the man who owns one.” 





Photographing Hummingbirds 
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os HEN we ride two hobbies at once, 
| a foot on the back of each, if they 
Pa ot the well together, the “thrills” 
| of the sport are surely multiplied by 
two. Those who know the charm 
of es dan and landscape are happy enough, no 
doubt, for ordinary purposes; and those who love 
to listen to the voice of nature in her marvelous 
and myriad forms can get along very well with- 
out a camera. But when these two hobbies 
chance to be combined, there is scarcely any 
hope for the “victim’’—in the eyes of his friends. 

Bird-photography, which is one of the most 
enjoyable forms of nature-photography, may be 
subdivided into several varieties. The orni- 
thologist requires accurate records of fact. The 
average nature-lover and camerist desires inter- 
esting records of his rambles and his “finds’’. 
The nature-pictorialist desires pictures. It may 
as well be admitted, at the very outset, that an 
artistically satisfying picture, with a wild bird as 
its chief center of interest, is difficult of accom- 
plishment; but it is an end always to be kept in 
mind, and occasionally to be realised through a 
lucky combination of circumstances. Interesting 
record-photographs are not necessarily difficult to 
make, and they constitute the greater part of the 
pleasure of bird-photography. 

My ambition to photograph a hummingbird 
developed suddenly into a firm resolve, one day 
in May as I sat eating my lunch on a log in a 


fine old remnant of Illinois woodland; for I saw a _ 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird flying past me, 
away into the woods, in a manner which suggested 
that she had a mission. In a little while she 
passed me again, her flight as straight and swift 
as an arrow, and I saw her come to rest in a tree 
a hundred feet away. I leveled the field-glass as 
quickly as possible; and there, on a smali, droop- 
ing branch of an oak, sat the tiny bird in its nest, 
tucking a soft bit of plant-down into the nest- 
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walls. I stationed myself near the spot, and for 
a long time watched the little artisan constructing 
her home with the tiny tufts of down. 

Eight days later, when we returned, the archi- 
tect and builder had completed the edifice and 
decorated its exterior with mosaics of soft-colored 
lichens held in place by cobwebs. We fastened 
a mirror to the end of a pole and it disclosed to 
us the treasure inside—two pure white eggs about 
as large as navy beans. As soon as we withdrew, 
the mother-bird returned to the nest, and I set 
about the task of preparing stilts for the camera; 
for the nest was twelve feet from the ground. 

Three long poles were lashed to the tripod-legs 
and the cumbersome “contraption” with the 
camera on it was laboriously erected and adjusted 
to the proper height, the proper alignment, and 
the correct distance from the nest. The distance 
from nest to lens was determined by means of a 
measuring-stick tied at right-angles to the end of 
a pole, the camera having previously been focused 
on an object at a distance equal to the length of 
the stick. The height and alignment were 
determined by numerous sightings, from distant 
points and from all sides, and after many trials, 
and several narrow escapes from a breakdown, 
the unwieldy structure was adjusted to my entire 
satisfaction. I wondered if my subject might be 
so critical as to contrast my handiwork with her 
own; but this thought did not seriously mar my 
enthusiasm, and with the shutter set, the long 
thread: attached and the slide drawn, I had 
nothing more to do but wait for my. sitter to 
return and assume a pleasing attitude. 

With the field-glass in one hand and the thread 
in the other, I waited; and, in time, became con- 
vinced that the utmost vigilance on my part was 
not necessary. But patience always has its 
reward, and, eventually, the little “hummer” 
braved the glass-eye and sat on her nest. I care- 
fully pulled the thread and the picture was mine! 
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Those who have had similar experiences will 
appreciate with what expectations I took the 
plate from the fixing-tank. Yes, the picture was 
mine; it was fairly exposed, and well focused; the 
oak-twigs and foliage were beautifully imaged, 
and the density was about right; but the composi- 
tion was not all that might be desired. At first, I 
could not find the nest; but a more careful exam- 
ination disclosed the bottom of it protruding just 
slightly into the picture-space at the top edge 
of the plate near the right-hand corner. It was 
really quite suggestive. I could hold up the 
negative to the light, and imagine the remainder 
of the nest, with the captivating image of the 
hummingbird, outlined in space, scarcely half an 
inch beyond the edge of the film. Here was a 
master-piece indeed, with the center of interest 
just outside the margin. 

The following summer, back in New York 
state, my interest was again aroused when I 
found an ornithological friend trying to photo- 
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graph a “hummer” “on the wing’’, through an 
open window. A flowering vine, which climbed 
up on the building, attracted hummingbirds to 
the flowers just outside the window; and with 
a reflecting-camera, ready and aimed, he lay in 
ambush for his “game”. Some days later he 
produced a negative with the evident image of a 
“hummer” on it. The bird was poised in mid- 
air, its wings blurred, for even the focal-plane 
shutter could not “‘stop” their motion; and it was 
rather more of a silhouette than a picture. But it 
was proof that he had succeeded in “shooting” 
the game at close range, and enough of a photo- 
graph to excite my unconcealed envy. This 
hummingbird was the Ruby-throat, the same 
that I had tried to master, for there is only one 
species of hummingbird in North America east 
of the Mississippi. In the west there are several 
other species of hummingbirds. 

It was some years later, in a forest near the 
southern boundary of Glacier Nationa! Park, 
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RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRD AND YOUNG 


that my ambition to photograph a hummingbird 
was finally realised. I had seen Rufous Hum- 
mingbirds in the forest-ranger’s garden and at a 
spring not far away, so I decided to spend a half 
day searching for a nest. I had just passed the 
spring and started up a long, steep slope, prepared 
for a strenuous tramp, when a loud hum boomed 
in my ear, and immediately before my eyes was a 
‘““*hummer’s”’ nest! It was only five feet from the 
ground, in a little balsam-fir. This was good 
luck! Surely, the bird must have planned it 
to suit the height of my tripod. 

The activities were begun by photographing the 
nest and eggs. Such pictures, if near the ground, 
involve no greater technical difficulties than the 
photographing of flowers in their natural habitat; 
but they are apt to be underexposed. There is 


usually a breeze having sufficient strength to 
move the nest slightly; and always the woodland- 
lighting is deceptive, because the sky is partially 
obscured by the trees. 


If at close range, the 
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effective value of the lens-stop is reduced, due to 
the increased distance between lens and plate. 
In consequence, one is prone to underestimate 
the required exposure, and may be prevented from 
giving as much as estimated, because of wind- 
movement. Ido not remember ever having seen 
an overexposed picture of a woodland bird’s nest. 
In photographs of the birds themselves, under- 
exposure may be more excusable, especially in the 
case of a restless subject; but often, when the bird 
is sitting quietly on her nest, the limiting factor 
will prove to be wind-motion rather than any 
voluntary movement of the bird. 

Having set up the tripod and camera, and 
focused on the nest, at a distance of about eight- 
een inches from the lens, I left the outfit for the 
bird to become accustomed to it. After a time 
she came back and examined the camera from 
all sides, flying repeatedly around it. While she 
was away I saw her at one time sitting on a dead 
twig in a nearby tree, flitting her tail, sticking 
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out her tongue, and shaking her plumage. She 
scratched herself with one foot, stretching out 
her wing and reaching over it, in order to scratch 
her head. It seemed to me that such perform- 
ances were hardly fair to a bird-photographer, 
with a camera out of range. 

When she came back to the nest she hovered 
above it on vibrating wings and settled quickly 
into it, not deigning to touch her feet to it. The 
shutter was set at its highest speed (1/300 sec- 





than one second, and it was entirely inadequate. 
Another failure was due to wind-motion of the 
nest, although the bird sat quietly in it; and yet 
another to the jumping of the bird when the 
shutter opened. She was standing on the edge 
of the nest in a beautiful pose; but the noise of 
the shutter so startled her that she threw up her 
wings with a jump. 

One of the successful negatives depicts the 
hummingbird standing in the nest with her mouth 
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ond) and I managed to pull the thread in time 
to record this maneuver, just at the psychological 
moment before she settled. During the succeed- 
ing days my diminutive friend and I became 
quite well acquainted and a number of photo- 
graphs were made, or attempted; usually by 
means of the black thread attached to the shut- 
ter-release. Additional threads were tied to two 
small boughs which shaded the nest, in order 
that they might be pulled aside at the proper 
time to admit the sunlight so necessary for in- 
stantaneous exposures. 

One notable failure, due to underexposure, 
resulted from an attempt to increase the depth 
of focus by stopping down to F/32. It was 10.45 
A.M.; the bird was in the shade, sitting quietly; 
but I dared not attempt an exposure of more 
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open and her wings slightly drooping, shading 
her young from the hot rays of the sun. It was 
given 1/20 second, at F/8, on a Hammer Blue 
Label plate, and showed comparatively little 
underexposure. The camera employed for all 
the exposures was an old 4x5 Premo, with long 
bellows, and designed for both front-and-rear 
focusing. Such an instrument is very suitable 
for this class of work, the rear focusing-feature 
being especially desirable for work at short range. 





Realise your mistakes 
never! 


NEVER admit defeat. 
and correct them—but admit failure, 
The man or woman who admits defeat, is lost. 

Miss REINEKE. 
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The Invitation 
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ALL out-doors invites your Kodak— 
Every place and every clime, 
Every hour, every minute— 
Kodak time is—all the time; 
Winter’s snow or summer’s sunshine, 
Every season, every view; 
All out-doors invites your Kodak— 
And your Kodak—invites you. 
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Other pleasures, not enduring, 
Have their time and have their place; 
But your Kodak’s invitation 
Is extended without trace 
Of the slightest limitation— 
It holds good the whole year through. 
All out-doors invites your Kodak— 
And your Kodak—invites you. 
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The Technique of Bromide Printing 


HE use of bromide paper has steadily 
increased year by year since its 
introduction on a commercial scale 
in 1882, until it has now almost 
ousted all other methods of photo- 
graphic printing. The great variety of grades, 
differing widely in such characteristics as rapidity, 
surface, gradation and color of image, although 
helping the photographer to select a paper suit- 
able for any kind of negative, has not been con- 
ducive to a thorough understanding of the process 
in general. In fact, it is not saving too much to 
assert that less than one-third of the bromide 
prints made by professional photographers in 
this country do anything like justice to the 
quality of the negative. 

The most common difficulty in bromide print- 
ing is that of obtaining a good color, that is to 
say, a black which is neither greenish nor rusty, 
or, in the case of papers intended to give warm 
black or brown tones, the exact color which is 
aimed at. To overcome this it is necessary to 
adjust the exposure to the development, and 
not to cut the development short because the 
image appears to be getting too dark. With 
many printers it is the practice to over-expose 
and to give a very short development to save 
time. Hence the poor results to be seen on every 
side. As a matter of fact, such a procedure does 
not save time, for each print has to be dealt with 
separately, but with a development-time of 
90 to 120 seconds, several prints may be in the 
solution at the same time. 

Little can be learned by haphazard or, more 
correctly, unsystematic exposures when trying 
to get the best out of a paper. The only satis- 
factory method is based upon the strip-test, but 
substituting complete prints for the tiny strip- 
exposures. It is quite easy in a printing-box 
to make, say, six exposures upon one sheet of 
paper; by masking the negative to the desired 
size, six exposures 314 x 4 are obtainable upon an 
8x 10 sheet in two rows of three each. The 
standard time of development, be it one, one and 
a half or two minutes, having been decided upon, 
the sheet is immersed for this time and not 
criticised until the result is in a perfectly dry 
condition ready for mounting. If a cold, black 
tone is wanted there is little difference in color 
between a wet print and a dry one, but when 
warmer tones are required they must not be 
judged while wet. This can be demonstrated 
by immersing a dried print for half its length in 
water, when the difference will be seen at once. 
Another point which needs attention is the 
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necessity to use the maker’s developing-formula 
when a special tone is desired. When a highly- 
restrained metol-hydroquinone solution is pre- 
scribed it is unsafe to assume that amidol or Azol 
will give the same result, although by good luck 
either might do so. It is also very necessary to 
avoid exhausting the developer, for the color of 
the later prints will suffer. Every print not only 
weakens the solution a little, but imparts bromide 
to it, so that after fifty prints have been developed 
in a small bulk of solution this is in a very dif- 
ferent condition from what it was at the be- 
ginning. Only experience will determine how 
far a solution may be used with safety, and it is 
a good plan occasionally to examine one of the 
later prints beside the first one of the batch. 
Again, prints are often ruined by leaving them 
too long in the fixing-bath. In certain conditions 
the fixer has quite an active reducing-action, 
and an immersion of more than ten minutes will 
spoil the color. 

It should be noted that the slow papers, such 
as Cyko, Kodura and normal Vitegas, call for a 
more vigorous class of negative than is necessary 
for most bromide papers. In fact, a negative 
good for printing-out paper or platinum will 
give the best colors, and when working for warm 
tones with such papers the time of development 
should not be exceeded, or a black print, of good 
quality, may be produced instead of a brown one. 

When making a strip-test it is desirable that 
a sufficient range of exposures be given, and this 
is best done by arranging that each section 
receives double the exposure of the preceding 
one, and that the exposure be begun with the 
entire negative uncovered, and then covered in 
even sections. It is necessary to remember 
that the second step receives the same ex- 
posure as the first, and after this each exposure 
is doubled. Thus a useful series is 2, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
which represents exposures of 2, 4, 8, 16 and 32. 
This is better than the older method of beginning 
with the negative covered and giving a uniform 
increase at each step; for by this a range of one 
to five is obtained instead of one to sixteen, 
which latter should cover any reasonable varia- 
tions in negative, light and paper. Of course, 
the initial exposure may be 10 seconds or longer 
in the case of a paper known to be slow. 

The surface of the paper and the tint of the 
base have a considerable influence upon the 
appearance of the print. A semi-mat surface 
will often brighten up an otherwise flat subject, 
and a cream-tinted base will redeem the character 
of a chalky print.—The British Journal. 
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Degrading Photography 


N reading the photographic journals, one is 

conscious of the fact that while they treat 
the artistic, technical and profitable practice 
of photography, they do not seem to consider 
the attitude of the public, 7.e., from the view- 
point of a customer, more particularly of a 
dissatisfied one. Profiting by the indifference 
and patience of a trusting public, designing 
members of the craft are feverishly active in the 
practice of well-known, fraudulent schemes. 
There was hope at one time that the framed- 
enlargement swindle would be eradicated, but 
it seems still to be flourishing vigorously. In the 
large cities methods more subtle and lucrative are 
employed, and to such an extent that the people 
are weary and yearning for relief. Studio- 
proprietors of little conscience or self-respect 
resort to means, however unethical, to lure 
prospective customers before the camera. 
Business-men and society-women are offered 
free sittings on the plea that by reason of their 
importance their pictures are desired for pub- 
lication in certain prominent newspapers or the 
like. This bait generally succeeds, for it appeals 
to their personal vanity. However, in the end 
the sitter is usually inveigled into giving a 
generous order for prints. As to the final repro- 
duction, it is excellent when it appears in the 
specially printed rotographic section of a great 
newspaper, but is poor, often wretched, when 
printed on one of its regular pages. The fact is 
that a portrait-photograph does not generally 
receive conscientious treatment at the hands 
of the daily press. The fault here lies partly 
with the dear lady herself, for knowing, as she 
must, the usually execrable quality of such 
reproductions, she is not obliged to furnish her 
portrait, or authorise her photographer to do so, 
for the benefit of the society-column of a daily 
paper. After all, it is the photographer who 
fares worst in the affair; for however technically 
excellent the print he provides, it fares badly in 
the process of reproduction. To be sure, his 
name appears beneath the atrocity—not the 
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subject, but the reproduction—but his _ skill 
as an artist is not manifest. Nevertheless, there 
are photographers who positively decline to 
furnish a portrait of one of their customers— 








certainly not without his or her consent—for 
publication in a daily newspaper. They value 
their reputation as artists too highly for that. 
If the customer, however, favors a press-rep- 
resentative with her picture, the photographer 
is helpless. Then there is the photographer who 
advertises, offering his best work at less than 
his regular price. He, too, does his share in 
lowering the dignity and good name of the craft. 

Studio-proprietors of supposed high standing 
will send a voluble woman-agent into a respect- 
able home when the male member of the family 
is away, with inducements for the lone lady to 
grant a sitting. The plan unfolded is non-com- 
mittal—no prices are quoted excepting that 
they are tempting. The “prospect” yields. 
When the agent calls with the proofs, the cus- 
tomer is persuaded to approve a generous order, 
which, when the bill arrives, amounts to several 
hundred dollars—an amount far in excess of 
what she can afford. Then comes the inevitable 
dispute, followed quickly by a threatened law- 
suit. At last the extortionate bill is paid. It 
requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
picture the consequences of such a transaction 
in that once peaceful home. Aside from the 
resulting discord, the rooms are filled with photo- 
graphs of the wife or daughter—photographs 
here, there and everywhere! Small wonder that 
later a photograph becomes an unwelcome sight 
in that family. That photographers have liter- 
ally forced their way into private homes and 
persuaded the easily influenced occupant to sub- 
mit to a sitting are occurrences supported by 
evidence. 

There are methods practised by the desperate 
camera-man to bring intended victims before 
the camera, and not the most unworthy of these 
is the coupon-game. Fortunately, this species 
of decoy and misrepresentation is now so widely 
known, that it is losing its effectiveness. Even 
when practised in its least objectionable form, 
the coupon-system tends to discredit photo- 
graphic portraiture and should be abolished 
together with photographic hold-ups, cut-rate 
offers, alleged free sittings and other unethical 
proceedings mentioned above. Photographers 
of the better class should consider this serious 
menace to their beautiful art and, at their con- 
ventions, take vigorous action to destroy it. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoro-Era MaGazing, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Photo-Era MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


Ste 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era Macazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. AJl prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era Magazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Bridges 
Closed May 31, 1923 


First Prize: John O. Scudder. 
Second Prize: A. R. Hutten. 
Third Prize: Walter H. Reuleaux. 

Honorable Mention: A.C. G. Allison; W.S. Baldwin; 
F. E. Bronson; Walter P. Bruning; Paul T. E. Carden; 
A. Clouser; Victor E. Darnell; J. Kirkland Hodges; 
Jack Kelt; W.H. Pote; Frank Reeves; Howard! M. 
Smith; Mrs. Sterling Smith. 


Se 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


> 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 


“‘“Home-Portraits.’ 
““Miscellaneous.” 
*‘Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 

‘Artistic Interiors.”” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
‘Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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JOHN O. SCUDDER 


FIRST PRIZE—BRIDGES 


Autochromes in the Darkroom 


OxsseEcTIONS to working in complete darkness for a 
few minutes and failures arising from indiscreet use 
of the permissible safelight, have deterred many 
workers from continuing their active interest in color- 
photography. Sympathising with those disappointed 
Autochrome-workers, Robert M. Fanstone, in the 
British Journal of Photography, comes forward with 
words of advice that will be appreciated: 

“Many of the failures experienced by beginners 
using Autochrome plates are caused by injudicious 
exposure of the plate to the darkroom-light. Despite 
frequent warnings, even experienced workers expose 
these plates far too freely to the green safelight, and 
the results are degraded in color or assume a greenish 
blue tint. The Autochrome plate is decidedly less 
sensitive to the Virida safelight, yet the term “safe” 
san be used only in a strictly limited sense, since with 
a panchromatic emulsion no light can be looked upon 
as possessing this quality. The Autochrome plate, 
therefore, requires more scientific treatment than the 
old method of judging by inspection. Fog is far more 
difficult to detect in Autochromes than in the ordinary 
negative, for the reason that after the second develop- 
ment the Autochrome plate shows no clear glass at the 
edges. If the transparency appears dull or heavy, the 


effect may be due to three possible causes, 7.¢., incorrect 
exposure, too short a first development, or light-fog. 
If the plate has been exposed by meter, and developed 
for the correct time, the first two of these possibilities 
may be ruled out and the trouble traced to fog. 

**My own practice in manipulating the Autochrome 
plate is to dispense with illumination altogether in the 





darkroom, the plate being handled entirely by touch. 
This is by no means as difficult as many photographers 
imagine, and the various operations may be under- 
taken in a more leisurely manner and with greater 
deliberation than is the case when there is a constant 
fear that a few seconds’ extra exposure to the dark- 
room-light may result in fog. There are, of course, 
certain objections to working in complete darkness. 
It has to be taken for granted that the glass-side of 
the plate is clean, and that the film-side is free of 
scratches, blemishes and abrasions. If the darkroom- 
light is strong enough for any such defects to be detected, 
then the light is certainly too strong for the plate, and 
fogged results must be expected. If desired, the worker 
may fit one of the pocket electric flashlamps with a 
“ap covered with three thicknesses of green and three 
thicknesses of yellow paper. This may be kept at 
hand in case the photographer gets into difficulties, 
though even the light should be used at a good distance 
from the plate and no direct rays allowed to fall either 
upon the glass or film side. There need be no dif- 
ficulty in filling or placing exposed plates in a Watkins’ 
or other developing-tank in total darkness. The term 
“total darkness” is one that most photographers do 
not take kindly to; but if a clear bench is employed 
and just those things that are wanted are always placed 
in the same position, it is amazing how quickly the 
worker will adapt himself to the circumstances. 

“Tf it is not intended to use the tank-method of 
development, no difficulty will be experienced in remov- 
ing the plate from the plate-holder and placing it for 
the required time in a desensitising-bath. This allows 
the use of quite a bright safelight, and the whole 
process of development may be watched with ease. 
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With Autochrome plates desensitising is of the utmost 
value, the production of good results being greatly 
facilitated and one of the most likely sources of trouble 
minimised. Pinacryptol green is now on the market, 
and is virtually non-staining, a fact which will lead 
many Autochrome-workers to adopt this system of 
protecting the plate from fog. It should always be 
remembered that the immersion of the Autochrome 
plate in the dye-bath should take place in complete 
darkness. However, my method of working is: Cor- 
rect exposure by meter, the darkroom in total darkness, 
and tank-development by the time and temperature 
system. This, to my mind, is productive of the highest 
percentage of good results.” 


Non-Photographic Photography 


AN interesting way to use a photographic negative 
is described in the Photographic Red Book by that 
well-known Belgian amateur, Leonard Misonne, which 
anyone with an enlarger with a brilliant illuminant 
can try for himself, according to a British cotemporary. 


A. R. HUTTEN 


A negative is placed in the enlarger and its image focused 
on a sheet of white paper, firmly supported on the easel. 
While it is in this position, a pencil or other suitable 
tool is used to shade the light-portions of the image 
until the whole sheet assumes one uniform tone. If 
this has been properly done, the paper will then bear 
a positive drawing made direct from the negative, in 
which the light and shade should be properly rendered. 
M. Misonne says that he can produce a half life-size 
head in this way with ample finish in half an hour, 
and ten minutes suffices to make a sketch, which may, 
nevertheless, be a perfect likeness. The process is 
more suitable for portraiture than for landscape. The 
whole procedure may be summed up in the instruction 
to “‘make the whites disappear.” Pencils and black 
chalks can be used, and charcoal is particularly suit- 
able for work on a large scale. Perhaps the easiest 
way of all, he tells us, is to use a sheet of gray paper, 
obliterating the lights with a pencil, and applying 
chalk to the dark parts until the sheet presents a per- 
fectly uniform result. After all, such a method is 
only “control” carried to the extreme limit. 
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Instruction-Books Need Illustrations 


A tot of hypo has gone into the drains since the day 
when the commercial worker had to content himself 
with orders for views and groups; the whole field of 
industrial photography has sprung up in the meantime 
and it’s still a long way from full growth. Naturally 
enough, says Studio-Light, the profits from this 
increased opportunity go to the fellow who doesn’t 
wait for his customers to discover new uses for pic- 
tures made by him and who points out to them just 
where pictures would be of genuine use. 

The value of photographs for advertising and 
historical purposes is well known, but many manufac- 
turers fail to appreciate the usefulness of pictures in 
teaching consumers how to use their products. Every 
manufacturer whose product requires explanation 
realizes the importance of the instruction-booklet. He 
is eager for every consumer to get satisfactory results 
and satisfactory results often depend on how much 
the purchaser learned from the directions. He will 
applaud any plan that will get people to use his product 
in exactly the right way. Consider, for example, a 
cream-separator that is delivered knocked down. 
Unless the farmer assembles it properly and uses it 
properly he may be disappointed and, of course, he'll 
tell his neighbor all about it. The manufacturer seeks 


protection against that sort of bad luck and pictures 
will help him. 

The average instruction-book looks like dry reading, 
no matter how important the information it contains. 
The very people who should go through it from start to 
finish dodge it entirely and try to teach themselves. 





Pictures, however, invite attention for it and make it 
look interesting. But pictures in the instruction-book 
have an even more important significance—they can 
take the place of text and show every operation in 
assembling and using a product. A picture will usually 
tell more than a page, and in one-fourth the time. And 
the photographic demonstration is less likely to be 
misinterpreted than is the wordy description. 

Pictures make an instruction-book look readable and 
the pictures themselves can put over the lesson more 
quickly and clearly than can text. Any commercial 
photographer who will give a few hours’ study toa 
manufacturer’s instruction-book problem will be able 
to make recommendations that may result in business 
for himself and protection for his customer. 


Polychrome Prints on Paper 


TAKE a strongly-sized paper (2 per cent solution of 
gelatine), or more simply “double-transfer” paper such 
as used for the carbon-process, to which apply with 
a brush the following: 7 


Distilled water. ..... 
Potassium bichromate 
Manganese sulphate 


100 parts 
7 
“4 


Dry in the dark and print until the shadows are plainly 
visible in light brown. Wash until the whites are clear. 
This print will give a number of different tones accord- 
ing to the reagent used to develop it: pyrogallic acid 
gives sepia; gallic acid, reddish brown; paraphenylin- 
diamin, violet, ete.—Photo-Revue. 
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BRIDLE PATH—BOSTON PARK 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Parks 
Closes September 30, 1923 


AGAIN we present a subject which seemed last year 
to prove very acceptable and interesting to our readers. 
In fact, we received a number of requests to repeat the 
competition for the benefit of those who had not fully 
appreciated the possibilities offered by this subject. 

Now, according to the Century dictionary, there 
are a number of kinds of parks and all have their right- 
ful place. However, in the present case we are going 





SYSTEM ALEXANDER MURRAY 
INTERPRETATION 


to limit our consideration of the subject to the follow- 
ing definition: ‘“‘Park—a piece of ground, usually of 
considerable extent, set apart and maintained for 
public use, and laid out in such a way as to afford 
pleasure to the eye as well as opportunity for open-air 
recreation: as Central Park in New York or Hyde 
Park in London.” _We suggest that those who con- 
template entering prints be sure to get this definition 
clearly in mind. We regret to say that, sometimes, 
an otherwise excellent picture is rejected by the jury 
because its maker failed to understand the purpose and 
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requirements of the competition for which it was in- 
tended. Therefore, let each contributor read the 
definition well, that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Obviously, because the definition refers to Central 
Park and to Hyde Park is no reason that pictures of 
other parks will not be fully as acceptable to the jury. 
In virtually every city or town of this country and 
others there is a park of some sort. Naturally, the 
size and beauty of such a park will vary according to 
the wealth and importance of the community which it 
adorns. But the point I wish to emphasise is that we 
draw no distinction between a picture of Central Park, 
New York City and one of Smith’s Park, Smithville, 
provided that the maker meets the requirements and 
has made a picture of a park. Some of our smaller 
cities and towns are well known for the beauty and 
attractiveness of their parks. Often, too, history plays 
its part to add interest to these public centers of rec- 
reation. Although it may be stretching a point to 
call the common at Lexington, Massachusetts, a park, 
yet, it will help to make clear that, without the historic 
associations that are so well known, Lexington Common 
would lose much of its appeal. Boston Common might 
be cited as well, but we should be careful to avoid 
leaning too heavily on historic associations. A spot 
might be sacred ground historically and have no pic- 
torial appeal at all. What I hope to make clear is that 
a beautiful park is the first objective; but if to its 
beauty is-added the thrill of stirring events that hap- 
pened on that very spot, long years ago, the camerist 
is fortunate and should endeavor to make the most 
of his opportunity. 

Perhaps, some of my readers who live in small towns 
will say, ““That is all very well; but in my town all we 
have is a little square in front of the town hall. To be 
sure, we take pride in it because it is well laid out and 
well kept; but it is not a park. But this is where we 
have our public gatherings and band-concerts, and 
where comfortable benches afford rest in the open air. 
We take pride in the fountain and in the beautiful 
flowers; it is all that we have in the way of a park, out 
here.” In such a case, I am very sure that the jury 
will not be over-critical provided that the print itself 
is well done and includes sufficient evidence that it 
was made of the only available public ground or park 
in the vicinity. To all intents,and purposes, it is a 
park, and small because the community is small. To 
insist that all pictures should be of city-parks would 
not be fair, nor very encouraging to the many readers 
who do not live in our large cities. Of course, those 
who have access to the large city-parks may have more 
subject-material; but, perhaps, the small-town worker 
may win the prize, nevertheless. It will be interesting 
to await the jury’s verdict. 

At this point, the worker may wonder what to 
photograph in a park. Of course, he cannot hope to 
make a picture of the entire park, especially if it be a 
large one. Even if he could, I doubt that he could 
compose it to advantage. It would be too much to 
crowd into the picture-space. Therefore, in most 
sases the camerist will be obliged to seek out the com- 
manding features of the park and confine his efforts to 
these alone. In Central Park, New York City, the 
subject-material is so varied that it becomes a problem 
what to photograph. There are statues, fountains, 
ponds, brooks, rocks, flowers, playgrounds, zoilogical 
gardens, museums, the Egyptian obelisk and certain 
secluded paths that might well be one hundred miles 
from New York. Then arises the question as to what 
is the real purpose of the picture to be made. Is it to 
record the park, as does a “picture” postcard? Is it to 
feature the statuary, fountains, museums and other 





artistic or architectural attractions? Or is it to draw 
attention to the ponds, brooks, rocks, flowers and 
beautiful trees? It seems to me that the problem is 
solved best by making the individual worker answer 
the question, ““What, to me, is the most striking or the 
most beautiful feature in Central Park that I can 
portray convincingly with my camera?”. Whatever the 
reply may be, let him make the picture which, to him, 
represents the subject best that he admires most in 
Central Park and let him rest content with that. 

From the point of view of the Editors and the jury, 
it will be very interesting to follow the work that is 
submitted by our friends, old and new. Some will be 
more impressed by the artificial beauties of a park and 
others will try to feature its natural attractions. It 
will depend upon the individual camerist and his 
artistic and intellectual training, as to whether or not he 
admires statues and fountains more than he does 
flowers, winding paths and beautiful trees. In any 
event, his is the privilege to express his own individ- 
uality, and the jury will respect that right. After all, 
one of the greatest attractions of photography is that 
it enables the worker to express himself, and in his own 
way. It would be a mistake to insist that he do thus 
and so, or else be excluded. In some quarters, there 
is a tendency to set down definite rules and lines of 
procedure which must be followed by the camerist, 
otherwise he is likely to be “‘in wrong” with a certain 
school or coterie. Were I to have my house photo- 
graphed by five pictorial workers, I should take them 
first all around the house and tell them what I thought 
should be emphasised or subdued. That done, I should 
let them alone and permit each one to work out the 
details according to his own artistic and technical 
equipment. From the finished prints, I should select 
those that met my personal requirements, irrespective 
of which one of the five workers made the pictures or 
of the equipment and methods he used. I should con- 
sider it an affront to these workers were I to follow 
them about and insist that they use this or that lens, 
plate or camera. By so doing, I would curb any ex- 
pression of individuality on their part and they would 
be no more than willing assistants to serve my own 
ends. Hence, in this competition we are considering 
parks, and it is parks that should be photographed; 
but as to what to photograph in a park, or what mood 
of the park to interpret, that is for the worker to decide. 

Perhaps the reader may ask, “What about the 

-amera, lens and plate to use?”. As I have said before, 
it is virtually of little assistance, these days, to suggest 
the type of photographic equipment for any particular 
subject. If I advised a view-camera, some worker 
would produce a prize-winning print with a vest-pocket 
kodak, and thus prove convincingly that I was all 
wrong. If I should suggest the use of a ray-filter, 
another worker would send in a beautiful picture filled 
with tonal values and add that he did not employ a 
ray-filter. Consequently, the réle of adviser is a 
precarious one in these modern days of superlative 
photographic equipments that appear to accomplish 
the impossible. 

The result of the several “clean-up and paint-up” 
-ampaigns, not to mention many “better homes” and 
“better towns” drives throughout the United States, 
has resulted in a great general improvement in large 
and small communities especially so far as parks are 
concerned. To-day there are many beautiful parks 
in the United States, Canada, and abroad, and as we 
have readers in all parts of the world, we are confident 
that this competition will make a strong appeal. We 
anticipate seeing the work of many of our new readers, 
as well as that*of our old friends. A. H. B. 
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COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazing, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 
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Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

%. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4, Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1923 


First Prize: U. S. Johnson. 
Second Prize: L. J. Creegan. 
Honorable Mention: Richard B. Chase; 
Cromer; Forest Malott; Lillian F. Newton. 
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Profiting by Photographic Mistakes 


John T. 


In photography, the intelligent camerist will do 
his utmost to avoid making serious, if not costly, 
blunders; but he will also profit by such mistakes as 
may occur in spite of his efforts to avoid them. For 
example, a vacationist may read that late in the after- 
noon he should set the shutter-speed at 1/25 instead 
of 1/50 of a second. Excellent advice, nine times out 
of ten; but on a certain day he finds himself in a shady 
glen. There are large boulders, dark evergreens, sev- 
eral varieties of small trees and bushes which almost 
hide a beautiful spring. He must have a picture of 
this spot. He makes an exposure at 1/25, as per di- 
rections. Subsequently, he holds a very much under- 
exposed negative in his hand. He is disappointed. 
In fact he is inclined to become angry at the author 
of the book of instructions which advised 1/25 of a 
second exposure. However, after thinking matters 
over, he realises that his subject was exceptional and 
that he failed to take into consideration that photo- 
graphy never was and never will be a “rule of thumb” 
art or science. In short, 1/10 of a second exposure 
would have made the difference between failure and 
success. 

After all is said and done, the best of us lack initia- 
tive in many lines of endeavor. It is so much easier 
to follow beaten paths than to break our way through 
the thick underbrush of new and untried routes or 
methods. In photography, we all like to lean on di- 
rections so heavily that we lose all incentive to make 
our own decisions. Far be it from me to disparage the 
great practical value of a good instruction-book or 
manual. Nevertheless, even the best exposure-meters 
on the market require us to use our minds and to think 
clearly before we can be sure of the right exposure. 
It is not the fault of the exposure-meter if we decide 
that the day is cloudy instead of hazy-bright. Even 
so, with our instruction-book and 1/25 of a second late 
in the afternoon. To be sure, in most cases, it is cor- 
rect during the summer-months for reasonably open 
landscape; but in a shadowy glen, it is different, and 
the camerist should train himself to adapt his photo- 
graphic outfit and knowledge to the subject in hand 
and not lean blindly on an instruction-book which, at 
best, but points the way. 

Now, what I am trying to bring out is that we all 
make photographic mistakes, despite all the instruction- 
books and manuals now to be obtained. Somewhere 
along the road we suddenly come upon a “detour” 
sign or we leave the main highway purposely to “ex- 
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AN APRIL SNOWSCAPE 
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plore”. Even when we “‘stick to the road’’, there may 
be unforeseen emergencies ahead that we cannot pre- 
pare for. Therefore, it should be evident that careful 
preliminary preparation is absolutely necessary to 
eliminate the greater part of photographic mistakes. 
The next forward step is to analyse the mistake that 
is made, smile about it, and never make the same error 
the second time. 

There are certain individuals who undertake any- 
thing with tremendous enthusiasm and keep on with 
it just so long as their efforts are crowned with success. 
But, alas, the moment “things do not break right”! 
We all know the would-be camerist who walks into a 
photographic establishment, asks for “the best camera 
you've got in the place” and proceeds to “make pic- 
tures”. After the second or third roll of films is de- 
veloped and shown to him—and there is not a print- 
able negative in the lot—he consigns his camera and 
everything photographic to perdition and goes back 
to golf. Of course, he ought to be patient and try, try 
again—but he isn’t, and he won’t try. It is not the 
camera’s fault, nor the dealer’s—he doesn’t realise 
that and would not believe it, if told. He is “through” 
with photography, once and for all time. 

If our leading workers of the day had been so easily 
discouraged, I am afraid that we should have very few 
salons and exhibitions, nor even enough photographs 
to illustrate our daily papers and magazines. And, 
yet, it is true that many beginners do become dis- 
couraged and give up photography because they be- 
come convinced that they cannot make a “go of it’’. 
The photographic mistakes of a beginner may be turned 
into assets, provided the person behind the camera 
can see the matter in that light. I admit that to 
make pictures on one’s vacation and fail to obtain 
one presentable print for the album, is very discour- 
aging. But why did not six good negatives appear 
on every six-exposure roll of film? Was the proper 
exposure given? Was the lens-stop set at the proper 
opening? Was the camera focused correctly? Was 


the instrument held level and without moving it dur- 








U. STEPHEN JOHNSON 


PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


ing the exposure? All these and other questions 
might be asked. Present-day cameras, even those of 
low price, are too well-made for the beginner to blame 
his camera with any degree of justice. Hence, the 
human equation is a very important one in the matter 
of obtaining good pictures. 

To make photographic mistakes is nothing “‘to be 
downhearted about’. But when the same error is 
made over and over again, then there is reason to be- 
come discouraged, because we are not profiting by our 
mistakes and are making no headway. I hope that I 
have brought out my point—even if in around-about 
fashion—that photographic mistakes are of two kinds: 
those made because of ignorance or failure to follow 
“the road’”’; and those made by reason of a sincere 
effort to “explore” and to find new and, perhaps, val- 
uable methods. In either case, to analyse the mistake, 
ourselves, and our equipment is common sense. To 
become discouraged is to show lack of stamina, lack 
of understanding and lack of that splendid quality 
that “sees things through” to a final victory. Let 
every beginner profit by his photographic mistakes 
and, soon, he will know the pleasure and satisfaction 
of the real, well-trained enthusiastic camerist. 


A. B. B. 


To Prevent Prints From Fading 


WE heard a professional photographer remark once 
that any photographic print fixed in hypo would event- 
ually fade. At any rate, reason tells us that atmospheric 
changes affect the print to a very considerable extent 
in this respect, and here is a remedy: 

Ether—8 oz. 
Paraffine—114 oz. 

Spread over the print with a tuft of cotton. It leaves 
no trace to the eye, and no gloss to the print, but does 
encase it in a coating of paraffine and renders it im- 
pervious to moisture and atmospheric and chemical 
fumes.—Orange Camera Club Bulletin. 
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Speeds of Seeing 


AN interesting observation connected with the 
properties of the eyes has been made by Professor 
Pulfrich, the well-known Jena authority on stereoscopy, 
says The British Journal. It is that the interval of 
time between the formation of an optical image on 
the retina of the eye and the actual perception of that 
image varies with the intensity of illumination. In 
other words, we see more quickly in bright than in 
dull light; in the latter, as compared with the former, 
there is a certain lag of the order of a few hundredths 
of a second, and thus from this cause a cricketer is 
‘late’ in a bad light, or the shot from a sportsman’s 
gun is behind the bird as twilight comes on. This 
phenomenon has been detected as a result of exact 
observations on the stereo-comparator, in the use of 
which any variation in the speed of seeing is a source 
of error, but the manner in which the discovery was 
made should not lead to its confusion with the phe- 
nomena of binocular vision. Apparently, the eye has 
this hitherto unnoticed property, which is one having 
a certain significance for the photographer of objects 
in rapid movement. With such subjects it is the 
practice of the expert worker to correct for the loss 
of time in pressing the shutter-release, and in the 
operation of the shutter itself, by seizing upon a phase 
of the moving subject a little earlier than that desired 
in the photograph. This “personal equation” in 
high-speed photography will be found well discussed 
from the practical standpoint in the writings of Dr. 
Adolphe Abrahams. The observation of Professor 
Pulfrich indicates that such advance time-allowance 
requires to be greater in a dull light than in a bright 
one, since, in the former, the eye itself is slower in 
perceiving the precise earlier phase, which is the 
signal to start the operation of the finger on the shutter- 
release and in turn of the camera-mechanism. 


‘‘Soft-Focus’’ Enlargements 


ALTHOUGH there are several ways to make enlarge- 
ments with diffused lines, from sharp negatives, the 
method I have found to be the most satisfactory, after 
having tried them all, is, strange to say, one of the 
simplest. By this method diffused-focus enlargements 
may be made with any enlarging-camera which has 
a rack and pinion. After the camera has been focused 
sharply, the lens should be stopped down so that a 
rather long exposure is necessary; let us say, two 
minutes. The shutter is now opened, and half to two 
thirds of the total exposure is given—according to how 
much diffusion is desired. In this case, one to one and 
one-third minutes should be allowed. When this 
fraction of the exposure has been made, the pinion is 
grasped and the lens racked slowly back and forth; 
first one way and then the other. This gives the dif- 
fused effect, and it will be found that, although all the 
detail is plainly visible, yet, there is a pleasing softness 
to the whole which closely resembles the results ob- 
tained when the picture is made originally with a soft- 
focus lens. 

In obtaining diffusion by this method, care should 
be taken that the lens is racked in both directions from 
the center of focus. This is important because when 
the lens is brought nearer the negative the size of the 
image is increased, and vice versa. It will be readily 
seen that if the lens were moved in but one direction, 
the parts of the image near the edges of the picture 
would be distorted in such a way that it would look as 
if the camera had been moved during the exposure. 
That is, if, for instance, there were a figure near the 
edge of the picture, and the lens were moved in only 
one direction, it would look as though the figure 
had been moved either toward or away from the center, 
as the case might be. 






A. Tuomas WELLS, Jr. 
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Autochromes and Sun-Spots 


AMonG writers in France, on Autochrome work, 
reference has been made frequently of late to the 
tendency of the Autochrome plate to give results the 
color-rendering of which is somewhat on the bluish 
side. Several workers have made suggestions of means 
by which this effect may be prevented, such as the use 
of different compensating light-filters; but no one 
hitherto appears to have suggested the cause of the 
phenomenon except by the assumption that either the 
mosaic filter or the emulsion is not the same as that 
previously manufactured by MM. Lumiére. The lat- 
ter, however, have been able to give their very positive 
assurance that the product remains identical with that 
issued as long ago as in the years before the war, for 
the materials are taken from precisely the same stock. 

A remarkable suggestion respecting the cause has 
recently been put forward, says a writer in The British 
Journal, namely, that it is a variation in the spectral 
composition of solar light, due to the occurrence of 
spots on the sun. This theory was ventilated in an 
article in a recent issue of Photo-Revue, where M. J. 
Lacroix discusses it, and receives the support of M. 
L’Abbé Moreux, superintendent of Bourges Observa- 
tory. M. Lacroix writes: My experience confirms 
that of many other amateurs. After having closely 
noticed that for a considerable time my results tended 
towards a bluish tone, I made numerous comparisons, 
not simply on single plates but with series of expo- 
sures, and communicated the results to MM. Lumiére. 
I learned that the manufacture remained identically 
the same; the same emulsions and the same dyes, 
taken from existing stock. After a certain lapse of 
time I repeated my tests, but with the same results, 
and was thus led to the belief that some unknown cause 
required to be found to account for the difference. 
Although the suggestion may arouse ridicule, I will 
state it nevertheless. May it not be that the sun it- 
self is responsible for the difference in the color render- 
ing? At a conference held at Agen three or four years 
ago M. L’Abbé Moreux, in the course of a lecture on 
various astronomical subjects, referred to sun-spots. 
It appeared to me that, in addition to the many great 
results which coincide with the occurrence of spots on 
the sun, a difference in the results on Autochrome 
plates may be included, and on putting this question 
specifically to M. Moreux, he replied that it was quite 
possible that there was a difference in the solar radia- 
tion that required a modification of the color sensitive- 
ness of the plates or an alteration in the compensating 
light-filters. MM. Lumiére, in their turn, expressed 
the view that if such modification had shown itself to 
be necessary they would have had experience of it 
in the course of their tests, but, on the other hand, 
it is possible that MM. Lumiére’s tests are not 
made under such various conditions of light, sub- 
ject, time of year, etc., as are those undertaken by 
the ordinary users of the plates. In some circum- 
stances, the tendency to blueness is scarcely appreci- 
able and even entirely absent. In photographing sub- 
jects which are fairly close to the camera and are made 
in a bright light, at about midday, the results are 


excellent when correctly exposed and developed. But 
in the early morning, or late evening, when the light 
is rich in color, subjects which include great distances 
exhibit, as regards these portions, a very marked blue- 
ness. I can only suppose that MM. Lumiére have 
not made tests with this particular kind of subject 
and, therefore, have not experienced the necessity for 
some modification of the process. Nevertheless, my 
own experience with subjects in which the light reaches 
the camera through large areas of the atmosphere 
leads me to believe that some modification of the com- 
pensating filters or the color-sensitiveness of the 
emulsion has become necessary. I am very far from 
wishing to dogmatise in this matter, and have written 
solely for the purpose of eliciting the experience and 
enlisting the collaboration of all those who have derived 
such great pleasure from the marvelous results with 
the Autochrome process. 


A Trial Print from a Wet Negative 


AFTER fixing, wash plate for five minutes under the 
tap. Meantime, take a piece of smooth bromide 
paper; pencil-mark the wrong side, soak it in clean 
water for about three minutes in the darkroom and, 
in a deep dish, bring together the sensitive side of the 
paper with the film of the negative, set in a draining- 
rack and make the exposure with a wax-match. De- 
velop the print with Metol and fix in the usual manner. 

The Photographic Blue Bool:. 


Stereoscopic Photography with an Ordinary 
Camera 


THERE is a charm about the stereoscopic photograph, 
or stereogram, which is never found in the ordinary 
photograph, limited as it is to two dimensions. The 
small size renders detail insignificant in the usual photo- 
graph; but by means of the stereogram, owing to illu- 
sion as well as magnifying-power of the viewing lenses, 
the eye seems to see the scene actual size, though viewed 
from a distance. The consciousness of looking at a 
photograph is lost. The average amateur is deterred 
from entering this fascinating field because of the high 
cost of stereo-cameras and the imagined trouble in 
finishing. With the tripod-top described herewith the 
first is avoided and the second does not exist. 

This tripod-top is made of size to correspond with 
the camera used. For use with a five by seven camera, 
the base, Figure One, is made six by eight inches. Two 
other pieces are then cut, one two by eight and the other 
four by eight, Figures Two and Three. Triangular re- 
cesses are then cut as shown, one-eighth inch deep. 
Figures One, Two and Three show the bottoms of the 
respective pieces. Two metal strips are then cut, seven- 
eighths wide, one-sixteenth thick and three and three- 
quarters long. Holes are drilled in the ends of these 
strips, three inches between centers, Figure Four. 

A standard tripod-socket is embedded in the base as 
shown in Figure One, and a standard tripod-screw is 
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fixed in the sliding-base as shown in Figure Three. 
Pieces Two and Three are then connected with the two 
pieces, Four, resting in the recesses. This part is then 
turned over and piece Two firmly screwed to Base One. 
Piece Three will now swing from side to side in the same 
manner as the legs of a parallel-ruler, as shown in Figure 
Five. The extreme lateral movement of the tripod- 
screw is three and one-quarter inches. No matter what 
size the base is made, this measure should remain con- 
stant, as the standard separation of stereoscopic lenses 
is three and a quarter inches. 
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FIGURE ONE 


The camera is fixed to the sliding-base by the tripod- 
screw and the base swung to one limit and the exposure 
is made. A fresh film or plate being brought into place 
the base is swung to the other extreme and a second 
exposure is made, care being taken to distinguish the 
right from the left negative. The negatives are now 
finished and prints made. The print from the right 
negative is mounted on the left of the card, and the left 
print goes on the right of the card. The prints are 
trimmed so that the right-hand print (from the left- 


hand negative) shows more of the left side of the picture 
as the viewer sees it. The stereogram is now ready for 
the stereoscope. 

Stereoscopic photography demands more care in 
manipulation than the usual method, and so develops 
“are and increased proficiency in photography. Every 
little spot and defect appears not as a spot on the object 
photographed, but as some body hanging in space in 
front of the object photographed. The base must be 
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FICURE THREE 


absolutely level when making the exposure, as other- 
wise there is a vertical discrepancy which the eye tries 
to overcome, resulting in eye-strain. In like manner, 
a given point in one half the stereogram must be the 
same height above the base as it is in the other half. 
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H. C. McKay. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








E. K. L.—A very powerful cutting reducer 
is made from a solution of iodine in potassium iodide, 
to which potassium cyanide has been added to dis- 
solve the silver-iodide formed during reduction. Iodine 
is not soluble in water but is soluble in a solution of 
potassium-iodide, and to make up the reducer a few 
iodine crystals are dissolved in a 10% solution of 
potassium iodide, and five parts of this are added to 
one part of a 10% solution of potassium cyanide, 
making up to 100 parts with water. 

A. R.—Fungi often develop in a hypo-solu- 
tion and produce acid substances which tend to 
turn the solution milky, if a wooden cover is used for 
the tank. In such a case the tank should be thoroughly 
cleaned and the wooden cover faced with sheet lead. 

F. W. S.—To obtain successful pictures of 
animals in captivity one must combine patience 
with quickness to seize the most favorable oppor- 
tunity to make the exposure, as usually the animals 
are very restless and continually on the move. A long- 
focus lens, or even a telephoto, will often be found use- 
ful in dealing with creatures difficult to approach at 
close quarters, or such as are small. A very low view- 
point is often an advantage, but be careful that no 
near foreground objects obscure the actual subject. 

H. W. C.—Transparencies are not difficult 
to make if one is at all accustomed to photographic 
processes. They are simply prints on glass, and made 
after the same manner. It is best to use a rather slow 
plate, as it is easier to manipulate and gives good 
contrast. Place your negative and plate film to film, 
in a printing-frame, and expose to artificial light, at a 
distance of three or four feet, for a few seconds (with 
16 C., P. electric light and an average negative, possibly 
five to ten seconds), then develop in a good contrast 
developer such as is given with the plate chosen. Spe- 
cial transparency plates are on the market, coated on 
groundglass. If these are used, all that is necessary 
to show them is a plain glass over the face for pro- 
tection when put in the binding-frame. If the plate 
is clear glass, it should be bound with groundglass. 

J.S.S.—The meaning of the expression 
“their speed is as F/4.5 to F/6’’ as applied to 
photographic lenses is that one lens works at F/4.5 
and the other at F/6. A lens working at F/6 has a 
focal length six times the diameter of its largest stop. 
A lens working at F/4.5 has a focus 4.5 times the diam- 
eter of its largest stop. As the exposures vary in 
proportion to the squares of the F/— numbers, the 
relative rapidities of the two lenses you name would 
be as 20.25 is to 36. In other words, with the F/4.5 
lens exposures would be about half as long as they 
would be with the other. 

G. W. B.—Reflections in the water are often 
a decided addition to the artistic composition of a 
picture. However, a picture which includes a reflec- 
tion so nearly a duplicate of the original subject that 
the beholder is hard put to decide which side up to 
hold the picture is not an artistic composition. A 
reflection should be diffused by ripples on the surface 
of the water or by being shown as a mass. To the 
uninitiated, a mirrorlike reflection is of greater value 
than one in which detail is lacking. As a record- 


picture of a beautiful lake, it may be excellent: but 
in the eye of the art-critics it has no artistic value. 

A. M. W.—To make glossy prints without 
going to the expense of buying ferrotype-plates, it 
has been recommended that one can use the windows 
of a room for the purpose. The glass should be first 
very carefully cleaned, and then rubbed with a few 
drops of castor-oil on a dry cloth. 

J. G. C.—A safelight to use in developing 
red-sensitive panchromatic plates is the Wrat- 
ten series 3. It is a green safelight, and gives a faint 
illumination, which grows quite strong as the eye 
becomes accustomed to it. It consists of yellow and 
green coated glass with green paper between. Your 
dealer can procure one for you. 

C. F. P.—Chemical fog is simply the reduc- 
tion of silver from silver-salt without any mediation 
of light. It is bound to take place as soon as silver- 
bromide and alkaline pyrogallate come together in 
solution. Such reduction can be very much hindered 
by adding potassium bromide to the developer. This 
reduces the solubility of the silver-bromide, and hence 
prevents the appearance of chemical fog. 

M. P.—When exposed to the air, chemicals 
often either absorb or give up water. Those 
which absorb water are said to be “hygroscopic,” and 
if they absorb so much that they dissolve and form a 
solution they are said to be “‘deliquescent”. Chemicals 
which give up water to the air, so that the crystals 
break down and become covered with powder, are 
called “‘efflorescent”’. 


oh 


Extra-rapid Fixing 


Wuen we hear, as we occasionally do, says The 
British Journal, of fixing-baths which are claimed to be 
extraordinarily more rapid in action than those of 
hypo, we suspect a mixture of hypo and ammonium 
chloride, which combination was patented years ago 
by a German chemical firm and placed on the market. 
The mixture, when first taken into use, certainly does 
fix more rapidly than hypo, and on that account has 
its value for the making of negatives in the minimum of 
time. Yet it cannot be said that in regular use it 
presents any advantages over a fairly strong hypo 
solution, e.g., one containing six ounces of hypo in 
20 ounces of water. Indeed, MM. Lumiére in their 
experiments came to the conclusion that in the stage of 
partial exhaustion the mixture was less efficient as a 
fixer than a plain solution of hypo of corresponding 
strength. Nevertheless, for rush-work the mixed fixer 
of hypo and ammonium chloride can render a useful 
service, and those who have occasion to use it for such 
purposes cannot do better than employ the formula 
which the late Mr. Welborne Piper found to be the 
most rapid in action, viz., hypo, four ounces, am- 
monium chloride, one half to one ounce; water, twenty 
ounces. This bath fixes in about half the time required 
by one of the same strength in hypo, and is, we think, 
as rapid a fixing-solution as can be made. 
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J. F. WEBSTER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


In order to convey to the mind the idea of distance 
in a landscape-view, a small, unobtrusive, but distinct 
object in the foreground is often useful, especially 
when the distant object is depicted through a haze of 
atmosphere. The photographic rendering thus cor- 
responds to the impression made on the mind on simi- 
lar oceasions. In the present picture, probably, some- 
thing of the sort was attempted. Unfortunately, the 
idea is overdone. The oak-tree in the foreground is 
too distinct and too large. It dwarfs the main idea, 
which is a view of the Bay. Done badly, too! The 
tree is underexposed—black as ink. There is no 
apparent reason for including those fragments of boughs 
on the top and left of the picture. Then, again, the 
mind is puzzled by the limb that seems to have been 





broken off somehow and is dangling to the ground. 
Incidental puzzles and eccentricities always detract 
from the force and distinctness of the main idea 
which in this case is the bay, and not the tree. 

The water is not convincing. There seem to be three 
black, parallel bands which end at the left with almost 
geometrical precision. I don’t remember ever to have 
seen shadows of clouds on water in that shape. The 
water-line seems to curve at the left—possibly due to 
the configuration of the shore—but the impression is 
unfortunate. I can’t say what is wrong with the water, 
but if the reader will turn to Mr. Middleton’s render- 
ing of water—‘what is water”—in the same issue of 
Puoto-Era (p. 311), he will see the difference between 
photographic truth and falsity. 


a 


“Fipatco Bay” is a fine picture, about which the 
best feature is the excellent rendering of color-values. 
One refers to the data for information as to the filter 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


used; but finds that the exposure was 1/25 at F/16— 
not too long without a screen. Such tonality obtained 
without a filter is no small achievement, and leaves 
little to be wished for. 

Of the composition, so much cannot be said. The 
horizon crosses the exact center. It should be either 
higher or lower, preferably lower, for we could spare 
a little foreground, and the sky is beautiful, and we 
should like more of the magnificent tree. 

The picture seems unbalanced; had a viewpoint 
been chosen farther toward the right, the tree would 
have been shifted nearer the center and more of it 
would show. The branch at the left might thus be 
sacrificed, but the need of it as an element of balance 
would have disappeared so its loss would be negligible. 

A critic’s business is not to select subjects for artists. 
Our picture thus revised might be a tree rather than a 
bay—but the tree alone would make another picture; 
compose it vertically and see. 


Sel 


Mr. GerHARD’s picture of Fidalgo Bay has some 
good points to recommend it; and, yet, to me it is not 
convincing as a picture of a bay. A friend remarks 
that it reminds him of a picture of Mt. Chocorua with 
the lake of the same name in the foreground—pub- 
lished in Pooto-Era last year. My idea is different. 
A scene on The Broads of Lake Winnepesaukee comes 
to my mind, with Diamond Island as the big island in 
the middle background. In fact, on first glance at 
the picture I was about to remark that it was one of 
the lake; but the title banished that idea. 

The picture suffers from lack of exposure in the 
foreground, as the detail in the land and the tree are 
missing. Then there is too much tree at the right. A 
viewpoint more to the left and nearer the bay, so that 


Bert Leacn. 


the big tree showed only a few branches to obscure the 
water and islands, might improve the picture. Person- 
ally, I should prefer to see a shore-line on one side or 
the other, to uphold the title and cause the beholder 
to view a bay. Another thing that might be improved 
is the water. It lacks character as water. Just what 
the matter might be I am unable to say, but with a bit 
of imagination it might pass for ice. Perhaps the sun 
was not right to get the proper effect on the water. 


A. L. OveRTON. 


Tue extent or importance of an outdoor subject 
pictured in a photograph depends somewhat on whether 
the result is to be a record for a geographical or a tech- 
nical purpose, or whether it is intended to be a pictorial 
photograph. In painting, the artist often represents 
the main feature of a landscape apparently secondary 
in importance, thus leaving something to the imagi- 
nation of the beholder. * 

The landscapes of Claude Lorraine, J. M. W. Turner 
and Corot illustrate this point admirably. Why, then, 
cannot the pictorial photographer be permitted to in- 
dulge this caprice? I am free to say that I am pleased 
with Mr. Gerhard’s “‘Fidalgo Bay’’, because it is not too 
literal in its interpretation of the title. The general 
character of the bay, it seems to me, is well indicated. 
There is also a fine atmospheric quality together with 
good perspective and values. : 

The composition is good, although I should like to 
see the large island placed at the left of the picture— 
away from the tree in the foreground. The tree itself 
is a superb and necessary object in the picture. It 
gives beauty and dignity, and is the basis of the effect 
of distance. The photographer has a marked sense of 
pictorial beauty and knows how to express it. 

Wirrep A. Frencn. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








From all indications, the tourist-season this summer 
will be one of the best recorded in the state of New 
Hampshire. Many interested visitors to the White 
Mountains, singly and in groups, will gaze up at the 
curious rock-formation upon the side of Cannon Moun- 
tain, in the Franconia range. From a certain point of 
view at a distance, it bears a wonderful resemblance to 
the outline of a human face. This remarkably com- 
plete and distinct profile is about fifteen hundred feet 
above the little lake (Profile Lake) below it and is 
about eighty feet in length. It is known as the Profile, 
but more popularly as the Old Man of the Mountain, 
and appears as the frontispiece and on the front cover 
of this month’s issue. The huge granite face may be 
seen best from the north shore of Profile Lake, although 
many prefer to row out on the still waters of the lake 
and look up at it. Some years ago, when the Editor 
was there, several German musicians, as they first 
caught sight of the lofty profile, exclaimed: ““Wunder- 
voll; das ist Richard Wagner!” and at once began to 
sing the Pilgrims’ Chorus. The Editor first became 
acquainted with the Old Man of the Mountain through 
a picture from one of the many admirable stereoscopic 
views by Kilburn, made in the seventies. The face was 
very small, but realistic, and large views of the object 
were a great rarity at that time. Now, however, the 
amateur need but insert a Dallon (anastigmat fixed 
focus) telephoto-lens in place of his regular camera- 
lens, and obtain a large, clear, sharp snapshot picture, 
without going to the trouble to enlarge a tiny image of 
this celebrated natural curiosity. On the back of the 
above-mentioned stereo-view are printed Whittier’s 
famous lines: 


Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 
And awful face of stone! 


Data: Enlarged from small part of negative, clouds 
printed in; September, 1 p.m.; 8x 10 Eastman view- 
camera; 12-inch Ross lens; stop, F/22; K2 color-screen; 
1 second exposure; Orthonon (Standard) plate; pyro 
soda; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black, grade D; 
Rodinal. 

Mr. A. H. Beardsley wishes it to be clearly 
understood that the pictures which accompany his 
poetic and engaging story of Lake Winnepesaukee 
(“The Smile of the Great Spirit””)—those that appear 
over his name—are not to be accepted as the efforts 
of a pictorialist, but rather as indications of possibili- 
ties at the hands of some one else. The publisher of 
Puoto-Era is far too modest; for the lakeviews—more 
particularly “The Broads” (page 71), “A Sunset-Sky” 
(page 70) and “Point Maryland” (page 66), also the 
“Vest-Pocket Glimpses” (page 67) and several others, 
reveal the spirit of an ardent natural-beauty lover and 
the technical skill of an experienced camerist. ‘“The 
Broads” is as superb a marine as has ever graced a 
Puoto-Era page. Where Mr. Beardsley has pointed 
the way, many pictorialists will follow this summer. 
If any of them succeed—as they will—in producing 
some salon-pictures, PHoto-Era will be glad to pub- 


lish them for the benefit of our readers and the glory of 
“The Great Spirit’’. 

Data: All exposures were made with an Ansco Vest- 
Pocket No. 2. (2144 x 34% in.); fitted with a Modico 
Anastigmat; Eastman Film and no filter. Although 
every connoisseur, who cannot but admire “The 
Broads”, page 71, will declare that a ray-filter was used 
in making the exposure, it is only fair to state that none 
was employed. Here are the data for ““The Broads”’: 
July, 1920; 4 p.m.; clouds as shown in picture; Ansco 
V. P.; lens at F/16; 1/25 second; no filter; Eastman 
Film; M.Q.; enlarged on Defender Velours; Rytol. 

Mr. Wright’s war-pictures, pages 77 to 82, are re- 
markable for their excellent technical qualities in view 
of the difficulties and annoyances under which they 
were made. All the same, they evince an admirable 
knowledge of pictorial composition. 

The photography of song-birds is one thing; that 
of the tiny hummingbirds quite another! Mr. Du 
Bois deserves credit for his success in obtaining such 
clear results of these diminutive, whirring, elusive 
creatures. The one shown on page 85 is admirable in 
every way. 

Data: Bird entering nest (page 84); Northern 
Montana; July 16; 6 p.m.; sunlight; 7-inch anastigmat; 
stop F/4.5; 1/300 second; Hammer Red Label plate; 
contact Azo print. 

“A Life-Size Portrait”, page 85; Montana; July, 
4.30 p.m.; sky overcast; 7-inch Anastigmat; stop, F/8; 
Cramer Inst. Iso plate; 1/5 second; enlarged on 
Artura Iris. 

“Rufous Hummingbird and Young”’, page 86; Mon- 
tana; July; subject in sun; stop, F/5.6; Hammer Blue 
Label plate; 1/50 second; bromide enlargement, using 
part of negative. 

“Hummingbird Motherhood”, page 87; Rufous 
hummingbird feeding her new-born babe; Montana; 
July; 5.30 p.M.; subject in full sunlight; 634-inch R. R. 
lens; stop, F/11; Hammer Blue Label; 1/10 second. 

William Ludlum—one of the oldest and most loyal 
and popular contributors to PHoto-Era MaGcazine— 
is nothing if not idealistic, His stories, descriptions 
and poetic thoughts are filled with the noblest of 
sentiment and feelings. Whether he pays his tribute 
to nature, photography or Americanism, his loyalty 
and love are always distinguished. So in his “Invita- 
tion’”’, page 88, the author and illustrator exults in the 
privilege to be one of nature’s worshipers and his desire 
to have others share it with him. 

Data: No. 3A Kodak; stop, U. S. 8; Eastman Non- 
Curling Film; pyro; 1/25 second; print, Azo Soft 
Glossy; M. Q. 

Well; well! Here he is, America’s Photographer of 
Men! He even deigns to photograph royalty—but 
only men, our Pirie MacDonald. His latest venture in 
this field of portraiture was his visit to Copenhagen to 
photograph H.R.H., Christian X, King of the Danes. 
Now, Pirie, himself, had to submit to the arts of Dr. 
Theron W. Kilmer—an amateur, but a master! The 
Editor is informed, on excellent authority, that those 
who know the Photographer of Men pronounce Dr. 
Kilmer’s portrait the best of Mr. MacDonald that they 
have ever seen. This judgment defies criticism, for 
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the Editor has known the tamer of men for well-nigh 
forty years. He has watched him grow, and expand 
and become famous. As he has reached the fullness 
of his powers, nothing seems to remain for him now 
but to photograph the next President of the United 
States—not after he has been elected, but now! Longer 
life and continued happiness to the Photographer of 
Men! 

Data: Direct 11 x 14 Eastman Portrait Film Nega- 
tive; Special Verito lens of 24-inch focus; F/5.6; Cooper- 
Hewitt light; 4 seconds’ exposure; original, multiple 
gum-print (four printings); copy (8 x 10) for repro- 
duction on Artura Smooth. The original gum-print 
hung in this year’s (1923) Pittsburgh Salon. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As proved in two previous PHoto-Era competitions, 
the subject, “Bridges”, lends itself admirably to pic- 
torial treatment. Bridge-architecture is certainly 
varied. It offers examples that express the purpose of 
the structure and the taste of the designer as well as a 
building. Moreover, a bridge can often be given a 
better pictorial setting. Like a large architectural 
mass, a bridge may be photographed as a part of the 
whole, and yield a consistent and attractive design. 
These two forms of interpretation are well illustrated by 
the three prize-winning pictures. 

In “Over the Blue Ridge”’, John O. Scudder has made 
his bridge a prominent part of a landscape—harmonious 
and satisfying. Page 93. It is placed well back in 
the picture to enable the foreground to assert itself and 
also a little to the right to avoid the danger of occupying 
the exact middle of the picture-area. The viewpoint is 
so low, however, that while the camera may have been 
held a bit carelessly during the exposure, the perspective 
has the appearance of departing slightly from accuracy. 
The simplicity of the composition, the excellence of 
the color-values and the consequent gradations add 
greatly to the thematic beauty of the picture. 

Data: May, 3 p..; bright light; 214 x 314 Ica camera; 
12 em. Car! Zeiss lens; stop, F/9; Ingento filter; 1/5 sec- 
ond; Film-Pack; Metol-Hydro; enlarged on Cyko Buff; 
enlarged 31% times with Cooke lens; subject in Bronx 
Park, New York City. 

The “Keyhole Arch”, as pictured by A. R. Hutten, 
produces a striking effect. Page 94. The background 
seen through the several arches and columns serves as a 
pleasing contrast, and the surmounting cloud-mass 
completes the interesting effort. The workmanship in 
the print is beyond cavil. 

Data: 4 p.m.; good light; 6144 x 814 Century view- 
camera; 914-inch Dagor; stop, F/16; Ideal color-screen; 
14 second; Standard Polychrome plate; pyro; print, 
Azo Carbon A. A. 

Very picturesque is the treatment of Walter H. 
Reuleaux’s theme. Page 95. Owing to the numerous, 
scattered highlights, however, the appearance of the 
picture is not one of complete restfulness. The struc- 
ture rises above its surroundings in admirable boldness 
and pleasing light and shade. 

Data: December, 1922; bright light; Ica Ideal B 
camera; 6-inch Dominar F/4.5 lens; at F/11; Wratten 
K 1 ray-filter; 14 second; Eastman Commercial film; 
Wellington M. Q. developer; enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black, D, with Verito Diffused Focus lens, at F/11. 


Beginners’ Competition 
‘An April Snowscape”’, page 99, is as attractive a 


winter-subject as has ever appeared in this department. 
The atmospheric quality, gently decreasing sharpness, 


and the consequent breadth of treatment give the pic- 
ture the effect of a masterly painting—the result of 
straight photography at that! The uneven course of 
the brook and the downward, curving lines of the 
middle-distance and background, together with the 
delightful tonal values, constitute an added charm to 
this exceptionally successful picture. 

Data: April 19, 1922; 8.30 a.m.; hazy-bright; 3A 
Folding Kodak; 64-inch F/7.7 lens; at F/7.7; 3-time 
filter; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. film; pyro-soda; 
printed on Dark Contrast Glossy. 

“Grecian Columns”, page 100, has so many good 
points that with a few skilful modifications it would be 
greatly improved. The viewpoint chosen by the 
photographer, L. J. Creegan, could not very well exclude 
the several detracting trees at the left. Now that they 
are there, they can be easily eliminated on the negative. 
The only really troublesome object to be thus removed 
is the branch which extends across the side of the 
building. The sharp curved line of demarcation in the 
foreground could be softened—the grassy plot merging 
gradually in the graveled area. Otherwise, the picture 
is pleasing to look upon. The values, shadows and 
general interest merit praise. 

Data: A scene in Prospect Park, Brooklyn; May, 3 
P.M.; sunlight; Contessa Nettel 314x414; 434-inch 
Carl Zeiss F/4.5; stop, F/12.5; color-screen; 1/5 second; 
Eastman roll-film; Eastman Special Developer; en- 
larged on P. M. C. No. 9. 


Example of Interpretation 


“Parks” is the subject of our next competition. It 
closes September 30; but pictures may have been made 
at any season of the year. Workers who have nega- 
tives of subjects that represent a scene or view in a 
public park in winter—like the one shown on page 96— 
should get busy and prepare suitable prints. There is 
time, however, to make observations in the beautiful 
parks of the big cities—Central Park, Fairmount Park, 
Prospect Park, and the park-systems in general. 

Alexander Murray’s “Bridle Path”, in Boston’s park- 
system, has the following data: Jan., 2.30 p.m.; bright 
sunlight; Vest Pocket Kodak; 3-inch Meniscus; stop, 
No. 2; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. film; Amidol; 
enlarged on Defender Velours Black. 





Our Contributing Critics 


In criticising “Shore-Line”, by J. F. Webster, page 
104, our assistant critics will have no easy task. The 
data are: A view in Ohio; 9 a.M.; windy; water rough; 
5 x 7 view-camera; R. R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; Wratten 
K1 38-time ray-filter; 114 seconds; Commercial Ortho 
Film; pyro-kodolon; Artura print, Black Semi-Mat; 
kodolon-hydro. 


Giving Credit 


Tue Editor is reminded, again, by an observant 
camerist, that certain Sunday newspapers continue 
to publish photographs without giving credit to the 
makers. Correct. There are also newspapers which 
make it a regular practice not to give the source of the 
jokes they borrow from other papers. The consequence 
is that when these borrowed jokes are quoted from such 
papers, the latter are unjustly given credit! The least 
that the publisher can do in printing jokes or articles 
taken from other papers, is to credit them to “Exchange” 
as he evidently dislikes to give proper credit and thus 
advertise a rival, 
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Focal Length in Portraiture 


Tue tendency in modern portrait-work is all in the 
direction of larger heads, says a writer in The British 
Journal, and the photographer who wishes to be up- 
to-date is very likely to fall into the error of using 
lenses whose focal length is too short for the purpose. 
It cannot be repeated too often that the perspective 
rendering or “drawing” of a portrait is entirely deter- 
mined by the distance between the eye of the artist— 
or in photography, the lens—and the head of the sitter; 
and that the construction of the lens or its focal length 
has no effect whatever. The perspective given by a 
lens is absolutely correct for whatever standpoint it 
occupies, as anyone may prove by making duplicate 
negatives with a lens and a pinhole. The position of 
what is usually called the optical center of the lens 
and the pinhole is identical; but this perspective may 
be so sudden that it produces an impression of dis- 
tortion upon even the uncultivated eye. 

It is difficult to say positively what is the shortest 
distance at which a portrait-negative should be made. 
In the opinion of many experienced portraitists, five 
feet is the absolute limit, although this is already on 
the border-line, and another foot would be safer. If 
the worker is of medium stature, he should be just 
able to touch the camera-front and the sitter’s shoulder 
with his arms at full length. 

It is often forgotten that the rules of conjugate foci, 
which most photographers connect only with copy- 
ing and enlarging, apply equally when working from 
the living model; so that it is easy to ascertain what 
minimum focal length will be required for any given 
size of head. It is generally agreed that a life-sized 
head is, on an average, nine inches from the point of 
chin to the top of the head, excluding the hair. If 
it be desired to make a three-inch head, this is a reduc- 
tion to one-third scale, and the distance between lens 
and sitter will be four times the focal length of the lens. 
If this be sixteen inches, the distance will be five feet 
four inches, which is just within the safe limit. If, 
however, a four and one-half inch head be required, 
the reduction is one-half scale only, and the distance 
with the same lens would be four feet only. To come 
within the safety-line the five feet four inches must 
be divided by three, giving a focal length of between 
twenty-one and twenty-two inches. 

A simple experiment which will prove beyond all 
- question the inadvisability of working too close up 
may be made by making large, cabinet heads, say, 
two and one-half inches in height, with a twelve- 
inch lens and with an ordinary anastigmat of seven 
and one-half inches, and mounting prints from them 
side by side. This is hardly carrying the comparison 
to the point of absurdity; but the difference will be 
sufficiently startling if the sitter has strong features. 

There are two ways of avoiding this bad drawing. 
The first, and preferable, is to procure a lens of adequate 
focal length, and the second is to take the head on a 
smaller scale and make enlarged prints. With regard 
to the first course, it may be well to remember that the 
size of plate which is to be covered is comparatively 
small when compared with the focal length, so that a 
large anastigrat is a needless luxury, although a very 
desirable possession if larger plates are to be used. 
Very often it will be sufficient to use the front com- 
ponent of an ordinary portrait-lens; this, being usually 
about fifty to sixty per cent. longer in focus than the 
complete lens, only requiring double the exposure at 
full aperture. 

For large heads there is no advantage in having a 
greater opening than F/5.6; for at close quarters there 


is little depth of field, and stopping down to this aper- 
ture becomes necessary. Some diffusion-arrangement 
is almost indispensable, as the effect of one plane being 
rendered with critical definition, while others are dis- 
tinctly out of focus, is very disagreeable. With such 
lenses as rectilinears, Euryscopes and ordinary por- 
trait-lenses a diffusing-disc which will generally soften 
the definition is a useful addition. 

Even for moderate-sized heads enlarging may be 
resorted to with advantage; and the latest types of 
apparatus for this purpose have made it almost as simple 
as contact printing, and the gain in other directions 
is considerable. When focusing, it is possible to place 
the chosen part of negative to the greatest advantage 
upon the paper, and very often to improve the balance 
and general composition. The non-condenser lanterns 
are especially suited to portraiture, as the effect of 
retouching-marks is almost eliminated. 

With three-quarter lengths, standing or sitting, and 
with full-length figures, the adoption of too near a stand- 
point is to be deprecated as much as for heads, the bad 
perspective in the former case being shown by the 
exaggerated size of the hands and the feet when shown; 
in standing figures this is not so evident, the fault in 
their case being that of violent perspective in the 
floor which gives a peculiar appearance to the feet, 
the toes appearing to point down, and the head appear- 
ing to be thrown back. A clear-working distance of at 
least ten feet is necessary if this is to be avoided. 

It may be necessary to observe that the bad draw- 
ing of a large head may not always result in an alto- 
gether unpleasing effect as a picture; but the effect on 
the photograph as a portrait cannot but be disastrous. 
The sitter or his friends may not know why it is; but 
they are certain that the likeness is lost, and the photo- 
grapher must therefore play for safety by working 
only beyond the distances already mentioned. 


What is Wrong with the ‘‘Royal’’? 


Tue Royal Photographic Society is not merely a 
photographic society which happens to meet in London; 
it is the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
with a position to maintain. There are things which 
a “Bloomsbury Camera Club” might do; but which 
are, or should be, altogether outside the province of 
“The Royal’. It would be interesting to know what 
supervision, if any, is exercised by the Council over the 
communications which are made to the Society and are 
read at its meetings. The Society in recent years, 
remarks The Amateur Photographer editorially, has 
extended its membership, and has acquired some 
of the external characteristics of well-being. Its past 
is one of which any similar institution might feel 
proud. It is associated with some of the great names 
in British photography—Abney, Waterhouse, the Earl 
of Crawford, Swan, Willis, Chapman Jones; and with 
traditions such as these imply, one would think that 
its authorities would be scrupulously careful not to 
lower the standard which it reached in years gone by. 
Yet, within the last few months, there have been meet- 
ings at which communications have been made which 
were altogether unfitted for the Society which might 
be supposed io stand for British photography today. 
The only possible defense is that the Council did not 
know what was to be put before the members until 
the address was actually delivered; and the reply to 
this is that it should know. It should stipulate that 
before a paper is read at any of its meetings, it should 
be passed by some competent body as suitable. This 
is what is done by other similar organisations. 
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Finishing the Amateur 


Ciaupe Wricut, De Land, Fla., writes: 

“My little five-year-old nephew stood watching me 
make some Kodak prints one day. He watched me de- 
velop the prints, put them in the stop bath and imme- 
diately taking them out leave them in the fixing bath. 
Pretty soon a questioning expression appeared in his 
countenance and, pointing to the fixing bath, he in- 
quired, ‘Don’t you o. em outta here now, Uncle?’ 
‘No,’ I answered, ‘they must soak there awhile.’ 

“Nothing was said for some time and then another 
question. ‘You took those pitures, didn’t you, Uncle?’ 
‘No,’ I replied, ‘other people took the pictures and 
brought them to me to finish for them.’ Then, suddenly, 
a great light came into the little fellow’s eye as an un- 
derstanding of the case came to him and he piped ‘Oh, 
other people take pitures and they bring ’em in here 
and you soakum, don’t cha Uncle?’ ” 

[““What! the pictures, Mr. Gallagher?” 
people, Mr. Shean.”—Epitor. Abel’s.| 

[And soakum toa finish. That’s what is called 
teur-Finishing.”—Eprtor, Photo-Era.] 


“No, the 


“Ama- 


Not to be Caught 


A WELL-KNOWN pictorial worker called up the Editor 
one day last June, with regard to the latter’s recent 
visit to New York City. Having concluded his inquiries 
about the pictorial exhibitions in the Metropolis, the 
worker, who is a professional musician with a studio in 
Trinity Square, said: “Well, I must stop now—my 
beauty calls me!’ ‘Who is this beauty, if I may ask?” 
remarked the Editor. “I didn’t say beauty;” quickly 
retorted the musician-photographer, “I said duty— 
d-u-t-y!” 


A Lesson in Linguo-Photography 


“T wisn I dared ask you a question.” 

“‘Why don’t you?” 

“T see a negative in your eyes.” 

“In both of them?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Don’t you know that two negatives make 
Why Jack Huggins, how dare you!”—Exchange. 


= 


At the Fireside 


Tne dear Editor received from a guiltily inspired 
source a “poem” on happiness with the request to take 
it home and read it “at your fireside’. 

We glanced at it hastily—twas enough!—put it 
in our pocket, resolved to read it at our fireside; for 
there, lured by the flaming logs, this “poem” would 
be sure to find a warm reception. 


A Flattering Photograph 


Sue—“This is a portrait of my grandmother at 
seventy-nine.” 

He—‘“What a remarkable family-resemblance. It 
might almost be taken for you.”—Exchange. 


A Pinkham & Smith Surprise 


I was about to pass Pinkham & Smith’s Optical and 
Photo-Supply store, 1344 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
the other day, halted a moment and then entered. I 
was at once reminded of that old, popular topical song, 
“T walked right in—I turned around and walked right 
out again!” and proceeded to do that very thing. Just 
as I was about to set my foot on the sidewalk, some one 
from within called out, “It’s all right, Mr. French. 
This is the place!” The result was that “I turned 
around, I walked right in and walked not out again!” 

I saw familiar faces, among which was that of Mr. 
Woodbury, the manager and expert of the photo- 
department, who was smiling on me. But the place 
had a different look—the photo-department was on 
the right instead of on the left, and the optical section 
was on the left instead of vice versa. The aisle was 
wider than before, enabling two or three persons to 
walk down abreast. Otherwise there seemed to be no 
change. Noticing my perplexity, Mr. Woodbury came 
to the rescue saying that, needing more room, they 
had moved into the adjoining and larger store, No. 15. 
The momentary soft-focus effect was at once super- 
seded by sharp and clear definition. 


A Summer Idyll 


Two boy chums, Al and Jim, were discussing the 
attractions of a pretty girl to whom Al was paying 
attentions. Taking Jim into his confidence, Al ex- 
plained: ‘I’ve walked home from school with her three 
times and carried her books; bought her ice-cream 
twice; then a box of caramels, and yess’day a Brownie 
camera. Now, whadda ya think? D’ya think I oughta 
kiss her?”’ 

Jim thought hard; then harder. Finally he said: 
“Don’t kiss her. You’ve done enough for that girl 
already !’’"—Contributed. 


New Old Masters 


Otp Si Perkins from Squashville and his boy Jake 
were in town recently and they made a trip to the 
Art Museum. In one of the rooms, they saw a young 
art-student busily at work with her brush. 

“‘Wot’s she doin’, father?” asked Jake. 

“She’s copyin’, my son,” answered old Si. “Yer 
see, some o’ these ’ere old masters are very old, so of 
course they have to replace em every now an’ again, 
same as wall paper.’”’—Exchange. 


That Pleasant Expression 


M. A. Cook, a Belfast photographer, laughed so 
hard that he displaced a bone in his neck. Just what 
he was laughing at, he does not remember; but as he 
was suffering with a lame neck, he was examined and a 
doctor found a small bone out of place.—Boston Herald. 
{It is rumored that he was illustrating to a sitter 
how to produce that “pleasant expression” so essential 
toa pleasing portrait-photograph and just overdid.—Eb.] 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








The Eleventh Annual Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue 1923 Pittsburgh Salon, completing ten years of 
exhibitions of Pictorial Photography, was the most 
successful of any of the exhibitions that have been 
held annually. There are several reasons why the 
success of this salon increases with each year. Pitts- 
burgh, one of the greatest art-centers of the country, 
patronises this exhibition with the same zeal that it 
does the Annual International Salon of Paintings. 
Centrally located, this salon is within easy reach of 
North, South, East and West and each year an increas- 
ing number of pictorialists utilise this advantage and 
visit the Pittsburgh Salon. The Pittsburgh Salon has 
been particularly fortunate in being able to obtain 
the services of internationally known pictorialists to 
act as its Jury of Selection and these jurors have main- 
tained a high standard of work accepted. And, last, 
but not least, the Pittsburgh Salon has always received 
the most hearty support from pictorialists from all 
parts of the country. 

The Photographic Section now desires to extend its 
thanks to all who have helped towards this success and 
to announce the Eleventh Annual Pittsburgh Salon 
for 1924, which will be held as usual in March, in the 
Art Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, with an early 
date in February for the last date for receiving entries. 

This advance announcement is made so that exhibi- 
tors can now schedule this salon in their plans for the 
coming season and the Photographic Section sincerely 
hopes to receive entries from its former as well as its 
present contributors. New workers are cordially 
invited to give this matter their earnest consideration. 

Entry-forms, with full particulars and definite dates, 
will be forwarded at a later date. Conditions of entry 
will be substantially the same as for the tenth salon. 
All communications should be addressed to the secre- 
‘tary, P. F. Squier, 237 Ave. B, Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 


Deep-water Photography 


Means to make photographs of the bottom of the 
ocean, or motion pictures of the “Lusitania” or other 
sunken ships, are being sought in the swimming-pool 
of the Lehigh University gymnasium. Professor Barry 
MacNutt, professor of physics at Lehigh University, 
hopes to simulate the phosphorescence of the waves 
in such a manner that the water beneath the surface 
may be made luminous enough to permit photography. 
Experiments will be made in the swimming-pool in 
lighting up the water by spraying with a chemical 
substance. 

Should the experiments prove to be successful, Profes- 
sor MacNutt believes that it will be possible for a 
diver to descend to any depth, use the spray, and then 
make photographs in the luminous cloud thus gener- 
ated. At present, according to the professor, it is 
impossible to see more than ten feet ahead at a depth 
greater than fifty feet; and motion pictures of the 
“bottom of the sea” must either be made in tanks or 
very close to shore. 


The Passing of ‘‘Mama’’ Cramer 


PHOTOGRAPHERS in every section of the United States 
will be grieved to hear of the death, on June 5, of the 
widow of the late Gustav Cramer, the founder and 
president of G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co. The success 
of the Cramer dry-plate has been largely due to the 
united efforts and personal popularity of Gustav 
Cramer and his life-partner, Mrs. Cramer, or “Mama” 
Cramer, as she was affectionately called by the photo- 
graphic trade and photographers who met them regu- 
larly at conventions. Mr. and Mrs. Cramer attended 
every photographers’ convention—national and state— 
for about forty years until 1914, when Mr. Cramer 
died. After the death of her beloved husband, Mrs. 
Cramer gradually withdrew from public life, but her 
cheery presence was gratefully remembered by the 
thousands of photographers who had met and chatted 
with her at conventions. There are doubtless hundreds 
of readers of this publication who have shaken hands 
with the devoted couple, and will ever remember the 
cheerful and sympathetic “Mama” Cramer. The 
Editor, in particular, holds her in grateful remembrance 
not only because she and Mr. Cramer journeyed from 
St. Louis, Mo., to attend his wedding, in 1892, but fora 
long and pleasant friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Cramer 
which began as far back as 1880. A blessing to their 
memory! 


New England Convention at Maplewood, N.H. 


It is not too early to make plans to attend the con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of New Eng- 
land to be held again at Maplewood, New Hampshire, 
September 18, 19 and 20. Those who attended last 
year need no urging to go again this year; but those 
who were unable to go should give the matter immedi- 
ate consideration. Not only will there be a first-class 
educational program, but excellent entertainment and 
splendid good-fellowship. | Moreover Maplewood, 
N.H., commands an exceptional view of Mt. Washing- 
ton and the White Mountains. At the Maplewood 
Club there is excellent accommodation and cuisine, 
garage, golf course, base-ball diamond, tennis courts, 
ball-room, broad verandas, beautiful grounds and other 
features to add to the pleasure and comfort of visitors. 
Further information may be obtained from Eric Stahl- 
berg, secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


New Building of Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 


It is less than sixteen years since Burroughs Well- 
come & Co. commenced manufacturing in the United 
States. The business of the well-known producers of 
“Tabloid” Photographic Chemicals has progressed 
rapidly, and recently has necessitated considerable 
expansion of their New York offices. The firm accord- 
ingly acquired a site at 9-11 East 41st Street, almost 
opposite the old offices, and upon it has erected a 
twelve-story building. The lower part of the building 
is now occupied by the firm as its General Offices for 
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the United States, a large portion of the ground-floor 
being utilised as an exhibition-room for the display of 
“Wellcome” brand of fine chemicals, ‘“Tabloid’”’ brand 
medical equipments and other products. The new 
building is in the Gothic style, and has been designed 
on simple, dignified and graceful lines. Each floor of 
the building is equipped with the most recent improve- 
ments in plumbing, heating, lighting and high-speed 
elevators. Light and ventilation are assured perma- 
nently on three sides. Burroughs Wellcome & Co. also 
occupy offices and warehouses in Chicago to facilitate 
the distribution of their products in the middle-west 
and west. 


Two Western Magazines Want Photographs 


Western Sportalogue, 709 Union League Building, 
Los Angeles, California, is in the market for photo- 
graphs of interest to devotees of the following sports: 
hunting, fishing, motor-camping, golf, tennis, swim- 
ming and boating. Contributions will be paid for 
promptly upon publication at rates varying from 50 
cents to $3.00 according to the news-value of the print. 
There is an immediate demand for suitable pictures 
for covers for which $10.00 per cover will be paid. 
All material that is unavailable will be returned 
promptly. 

Touring Topics, the official publication of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, Figueroa and 
Adams Streets, Los Angeles, California, requires a 
liberal quantity of photographs of landscape and 
pictorial photographs of Western scenic spots, for its 
letter-press pages and also for its eight-page roto- 
gravure supplement, composed entirely of pictures. 
All material is paid for at a basic rate of from 50 cents 
to three dollars per photograph. Publication-date is 
the first of the month and payment is made immedi- 
ately thereafter. All unavailable material will be 
promptly returned. 


William S. Davis Wins Recognition 


Ovr readers are well acquainted with the splendid 
illustrated articles by William S. Davis which have 
adorned the pages of Pooto-ErA MaGazine for many 
years. However, some of our newer readers may not 
know that Mr. Davis is a painter of exceptional ability. 
In April, the Brooklyn Society of Arts exhibited one 
of Mr. Davis’ snow scenes and a marine and they 
received well merited praise. The snow-scene picture 
was reproduced in the American Magazine of Art. A 
third was hung at an annual exhibition of paintings at 
Portland, Maine. It should be evident that Mr. Davis 
is well qualified to write, as he does, of composition 
and pictorial technique. 


Agfa Products Incorporated 


Ovr readers who have become familiar with the 
name of the Sagamore Chemical Company, 213-215 
Water Street, New York City, will be interested to 
know that this corporation has changed its name to 
Agfa Products Incorporated and will occupy the same 
offices as at present. The well-known Agfa products 
will be distributed as heretofore; and under the new 
name it is anticipated that more amateur and profes- 
sional photographers will become acquainted with 
the excellent line of dry-plates, filmpacks, roll-films 
and chemicals. Inquiries addressed to the Agfa Prod- 
ucts Incorporated will receive prompt attention. 


**Mr. Smith’’ Declares Another Dividend 


OnLy a few years back, the public was puzzling over 
the identity of “‘a mysterious Mr. Smith”, who had 
given seven or eight millions to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The donor turned out to be 
Mr. George Eastman of Rochester, N.Y. That seemed 
to clear up the mystery. And yet there remains some- 
thing mysterious about Mr. Eastman himself. How 
did he get so firm a grip on the business of photographic 
supplies? How does he manage to pay extra dividends 
year after year to his stockholders and amazingly 
liberal bonuses from time to time to his employees? 

The formula that explains George Eastman’s success 
would run something like this: Five parts big idea 
(namely, making picture-making so simple, everybody 
would buy a camera); ten parts courage to risk every- 
thing on the development of that idea; fifteen parts 
vision of broadening out into the entire photographic 
field; twenty parts ability to choose and use executives; 
fifty parts “luck”, in the stupendous expansion of the 
motion-picture industry, with its demand for film, 
just when the Eastman Company was better ready to 
supply that demand than any other company in the 
world. 

While luck played a big part, luck came only after 
years of hard work. The Eastman success is one of 
the most outstanding in America. It is unique in that 
its foundation was an article not commonly regarded 
as a necessity until Mr. Eastman took hold of it, gave 
it a convenient form, a snappy name, and a slogan, 
“You press the button, we do the rest”. 

The Boston Traveler. 


Visitors’ Day at New England Photographers’ 
Convention 


AmonG the many visitors to New Hampshire, this 
summer, there will be doubtless a large number of 
amateur photographers interested to see the display 
of photographic apparatus and accessories, and also 
the professional portrait-exhibits, which will be promi- 
nent features at the Convention of the Photographers’ 
Association of New England to be held September 
18, 19, 20, at Maplewood, N.H. 

These displays, arranged in the spacious lobby of 
Hotel Maplewood, will be open free to the general 
public Wednesday and Thursday from 2 to 5 P.M. 
Maplewood, with its large and splendid hotel, is a part 
of Bethlehem, one of the great natural show-places of 
the White Mountains and easily accessible from all 
parts of New England, by railway or automobile. 
Amateur photographers will find such an excursion 
pleasant and profitable. 


The Future of Photographic Portraiture 


Tue studio-proprietors who are in the business to 
stay should pause and ponder on the future of the 
portrait-business. The prospect is not very bright, 
in view of what many in the craft are doing to bring 
the business in bad repute with the people. Our edito- 
rial page this month contains a serious arraignment 
of the profession as a whole. Unless the studio-pro- 
prietors and home-portrait photographers get together 
and devise means to cure the evils that beset the 
portrait-business—follies of the photographers’ own 
doing—photographic portraiture as an honorable and 
lucrative business is bound to receive a serious set- 
back. It has been suggested that the better class of 
portrait-photographers, in each state of the Union, 
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frame a bill to restrain members of the craft from 
practising certain objectionable methods to induce 
people to give sittings, free or otherwise. Something 
emphatic should be done without delay if the business 
of photographic portraiture is to be saved from the 
impending fate. PHoro-Era speaks from no desire to 
find fault per se, but solely for the good of the entire 
photographic fraternity. 


A Vacation-Story 


One of the members of the Camera Club is telling 
of an amusing experience which befell him while on 
his vacation in Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, last month. 
One of the attractions of that locality, especially to the 
visitor, is the trip on the U.S. Mail-boat Rowena, part 
way around Lake Winnepesaukee. The boat makes a 
three-hour trip along the shore and out to different 
islands, delivering passengers, freight and mail to the 
many beautiful cottages and camps. Our camera- 
club friend took the trip, and felt well repaid, as his 
pictures will show. They are, to put it mildly, exquisite 
views of lake-and-island scenery. 
® On what might be called the return-trip—heading 
for Wolfeboro—the boat leaves the shore and runs 
straight down The Broads of the lake. Our friend had 


enjoyed talking to Captain Lynch during the trip and 
had obtained the names of various points, coves, cot- 
tages and camps. A middle-aged lady, one of the 
“fussy”’ variety, had spent part of her time in coming 
forward to the wheel and asking all manner of trivial 
and even foolish questions. Captain Lynch, with his 
usual good nature, had been cordial enough in his 
answers; but it became evident that he was getting 
tired of it, and though his replies were as courteous as 
ever they grew shorter and shorter. 

The weather that afternoon had been ideal. There 
was just a suspicion of a breeze, and that was variable. 
All at once a smooth streak, a mile or so long, appeared 
on the surface of the lake, between two patches of 
water ruffled by opposing currents of air. The lady 
saw it, and at once hurried forward to the captain. 
“Oh, Captain,”’ she cried, “‘see that funny place on the 
water! What do you suppose ever made such a queer 
streak as that?’ ‘‘What do you mean?” the captain 
asked. ‘“‘Why, that funny streak, right ahead there!” 
said the lady, pointing. Captain Lynch looked for a 
moment, and, with a very sly wink at our camera-club 
friend, proceeded to answer the question. “That 
streak?” he replied. ‘Why, that’s where the road 
went across the ice last winter!” The lady thanked 
him, and went away, entirely satisfied. 
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Mr. Watkins, Archzologist 


It was a great pleasure to hear Mr. Alfred Watkins, 
of exposure-meter fame, lecture on a subject on which 
he has become one of the foremost authorities in this 
country of recent years, reports The Amateur Photo- 
grapher. He has devoted himself to studying the track- 
ways of the early Britons: and for the benefit of other 
people he has illustrated them by photographs, chiefly 
taken in his own county of Hereford and in Shropshire 
and Radnor. His principal contention is that pre- 
Roman mounds or cairns and cuttings and moats and 
camps and marked stones were in straight lines; and 
this he proves to quite an uncanny extent by drawing 
intersecting lines across ordinance maps. The Romans 
were not the first to introduce the “‘street”’ into Britain. 
The most primitive inhabitants of these islands went 
on the straight track, no matter how precipitous the 
height nor how rough the level over which it 
carried them. It is strange, too, how old churches, 
which were often built on sites once used for pagan 
worship, come into line with one another. A line can, 
of course, be drawn between any two objects, and if 
three objects are in a straight line it may be an accident; 
but four or five or more stretching across the country 
appeared in Mr. Watkins’ examples. The subject also 
raises the interesting question of place names. Thus 
“White” used in combination in a place name relates 
to the old salt ways—the tracks along which the early 
Briton went in search of that indispensable ingredient— 
and “Red”’ relates to pottery. 


Sending Cameras by Mail 


Amonc the many fragile objects sent by parcel-post, 
and which reach their destination in a damaged con- 
dition, are cameras. A well-known expert camera- 
repairer informed us that a large per cent. of the cameras 
sent to him for repairs are so carelessly packed—in 
fact, not packed at all, only a soft piece of corrugated 
board used for protection and held together by a thin 
piece of string—that they sometimes arrive in a seri- 
ously damaged condition, and require more extensive 
and, necessarily, costly repairs than if they had been 
packed carefully. He recommends that the camera be 
put in a wooden box, preferably one much larger than 
the camera itself, and excelsior or soft paper liberally 
and compactly packed all around it. The box is then 
wrapped in ordinary packing-paper, not newspaper, 
and tied together with good, firm cord or twine—and 
properly addressed and fully prepaid, the name and 
address of the sender being legibly written on the out- 
side of the package. Strange; but this advice is nec- 
essary, for we have been shown proofs of acts of care- 
lessness by persons who should know better. 





Better Pictures 


BrowstnG through a score of publications, daily, 
weekly, monthly and quarterly—technical, literary, 
nondescript and of a miscellaneous nature, embellished 
with illustrations in line and half-tone, black-and- 
white only, three-colors-and-black, and lithographic 
profusion, printed on all kinds of paper from spotty 
pulp to rich, heavy, restful antique, and luxuriously 
supersized and calendered sheets—a reader is impressed 
by the great increase in the number of illustrations 
and their improved quality, says the Boston Herald 
editorially. The evidence is strong in the body of the 
publications. It sticks out in the advertisements. The 
photographers are making better pictures. The artists 





are wielding their pens, pencils and brushes more 
adroitly. The advertisers are surveying their fields 
and analysing their products more carefully, and 
enforcing their arguments with stronger visual appeals. 

No less surprising than the quality of the pictures, 
as pictures, is the quality of the printing. Even in 
the magazines and newspapers of large circulation, 
which must be run off the presses rapidly or be almost 
hopelessly antiquated when they do appear, there is a 
clearness and a cleanness which are no less amazing 
to those who have watched the wheels go round than 
to the casual reader. Both newspapers and magazines 
are printing continually, in the routine of business, 
half-tone and line pictures far superior in treatment 
and subject to many of the elaborately framed pictures, 
not always inexpensive, which decked the walls of 
good houses a generation ago. 


Wollensak Company Desires Good Prints 


Txose of our readers who own or use one of the Wol- 
lensak Vitax F/3.8, Verito Diffused Focus F/4 or Velo- 
stigmat lenses should send prints to the Wollensak 
Optical Company, Rochester, New York, for examina- 
tion and possible purchase. It is needless to say that 
the Wollensak Company is entirely reliable and honor- 
able in the matter of purchase, publication and pro- 
tection of the prints. We hope that our readers will 
send in a splendid assortment of .pictures. A reference 
to our monthly department, ‘‘Our Illustrations”, shows 
the number of Wollensak lenses that are used by our 
literary and pictorial contributors. 


New Quarters for the Dallas Camera Club 


Accorp1nG to E. H. Brown, secretary of the Dallas 
Camera Club, 170914 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas, an 
increase in rent was responsible for the new quarters 
now enjoyed by this progressive organization. Some- 
times, blessings come in disguise. The club extends 
a cordial invitation to visitors from other camera 
clubs, especially as the Dallas Camera Club is a member 
of the Associated Camera Clubs of America. 


Pictures 


On Exhibition-nights, the lantern’s glare 
Outlines dim rows of heads, assembled there, 
Prepared to do their best, as critics keen, 
With every lantern-slide thrown on the screen: 
Pose’, ““composition’’, scrutinise with care: 
“Size’’, “‘steelyard-balance’’, measure to a hair— 
And many a would-be “‘artist’’ squirms, unseen, 

On Exhibition-nights! 


The pictures come; are gone. The many stare 
And whisper. Laughter rises; dies. The flare 
Of lantern-light sprays dusky, fitful sheen, 
Gilding, in high relief, each face, the quiet scene. 
Here is a picture none may criticise, few share, 
On Exhibition-nights. 


Frances Purpy-WvuELKER. 


A Promising Demonstrator 


Manacer—Yes, we need a demonstrator. Have 
you had any experience?” 
Gertie GusHIncton—‘“Not really; but my gentle- 
man friend says I am awfully demonstrative.” 
Exchange. 
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Unusual Profile of George Washington 


WueEn the Father of our Country brought his earthly 
career to a close, photographic portraiture was an 
unknown art. Nevertheless, one hundred and twenty 
years after his death, photography has immortalised 
the features of George Washington, as a glance at the 
accompanying photograph will show. A freak com- 
bination of shadows, projected from the young man’s 
apparel onto the white stone-surface by a brilliant 
mid-afternoon sun, has produced a striking profile of 
the features of Washington, correct in every detail. 
The high forehead, shaggy eyebrow, strong nose, firm 
but not obstinate chin, and the peculiarly benign 
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Copyright by Herbert Rodeck 


expression of the mouth remind one instantly of 
Stuart’s famous portrait. 

The indulgent reader will pardon me if I say that the 
young man referred to happens to be myself, as this 
allows me to bring to your attention another fact that 
makes the picture doubly interesting. It was made 
exactly three weeks after I left Washington, D.C., on 
completion of fifteen months’ service in the Panama 
Canal Office. My prolonged residence in the city had 
made such a favorable impression on me that evidently 
even my shadow showed that my memory reverted to 
that wonderful city on the Potomac, founded by our 
first President. 

But a superstitious person will say that Washington’s 
spirit must actually have been hovering about, for 
adjoining the right arm of the figure there appears a 
bleached and whitened skull, with the lower jaw drawn 


close to the upper as if to impress one with its utter 
silence. The bony structure of the nose appears in 
all its harsh raggedness, the deep-set eye-socket stares 
emptily; and, most remarkable of all, the top of the 
skull is slightly raised and separated from the lower 
part, as if the master spirit within had just made its 
exit. Below, Washington’s profile in the flesh; above, 
his profile as it is now. 

The 1919 model suit which played such an unknow- 
ing but important part in this unusual picture was 
bought only the day before. While taking it out for a 
a stroll in the park, the following afternoon, it was 
promptly recorded by my trusty camera in the hands 
of my brother. Otherwise the interesting and weirdly 
freakish picture before you would not now be making 
its début in the photographic world. 

Data: Photograph made in Garfield Park, Chicago, 
August 31, 1919, at 4 p.m., with an Ansco Speedex 
Camera (F/6.3 Ansco Anastigmat Lens) on Eastman 
roll-film. An exposure of 1/25 second was given with 
diaphragm set halfway between F/11 and F/16. 
Developed in Pyro; print on Azo. The negative has 
not been retouched in any way except for the removal 
of a slight shadow on the face which gave it an un- 
natural expression, 

HersBert RopeEck. 


[We are indebted to Mr. Rodeck for sending us this 
interesting picture. We might add that glossy post- 
cards of this copyrighted print may be obtained by 
sending 15 cents to Mr. Herbert Rodeck, 426 Beloit 
Avenue, Forest Park, Ill. For 10 cents additional, a 
description, similar to the one you have just read, will 
be included. Obviously, it would be too much to 
expect that prints and a description of the picture 
should be supplied free of charge. There is too much 
time, work and expense involved for that. Mr. Rodeck 
reports that many individuals, schools, and societies 
have obtained this picture for sentimental or educa- 
tional reasons.—Ep1rTor.] 
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The Man Who Just Belongs 


THE men who “just belong” sit back 
And think how much they aid 

To keep the club upon the track 
Because their dues are paid. 

Well, that’s a virtue, P'll admit— 
A mighty virtue, too— 

But if you want to make a hit, 
There’s something else to do. 


To pay your part is first of all, 
But not the first and last; 
A dozen other duties call 
When that is done and past. 
To pay your money cheerfully 
Is not of man the test. 
A man may pay and still may be 
Delinquent in the rest. 


Don’t be a man who just “belongs,” 
Who just gets on and rides, 
Who joins the fellows in their songs, 
And nothing else besides. 
For men must work as well as play, 
Must give as well as take 
You have to work as well as pay, 
My boy, a club to make. 
Anonymovts. in The Ground Glass. 
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Ovr bookstalls are getting more and more crowded 
with periodicals, for every month a new journal seems 
to appear. This June sees the advent of Open Air, a 
shilling monthly magazine, which to us is of special 
interest as it is entirely illustrated with photographs. 
On its gaily colored cover it is called ““The Magazine 
for Lovers of Nature and Outdoor Life’, and it lives 
up to its name, for the articles—there are twenty-four 
of them!—have a breezy readableness, and are short 
enough to rivet a straying attention. 

It is certainly a famous shilling’s worth, for there 
are sixty-three photographic illustrations! Some are 
excellent and would, perhaps, be more impressive if 
they were not placed among so many that are—well, 
not so excellent. We imagine that the magazine makes 
an appeal to amateurs, for in a note it asks for their 
contributions, and, as the reproductions are of a high 
standard on glossy paper, they may be sure of their 
work looking its best. There are, however, illustrated 
articles by professionals: for instance, Ward Muir 
discourses on ‘Poor Man’s Fishing’, and Mrs. E. L. 
Turner has some interesting notes, with six bird- 
photographs, called “Beauty in a Dug-out’’. The 
photographic expert has been busy, too, for there are 
two articles written expressly for the photographer with 
quite sound advice. One is called “Think before You 
Snapshoot”, and the other “Photographic Don’ts’’, 
both of which will no doubt help photographic readers. 
We wish this new venture every success, for the more 
photographs are used in the press, even if they are not 
all of the best, the better for photographers. 

The demand for photographs by all sorts of news- 
papers is ever on the increase, and it needs only a 
certain amount of skill and perseverance on the part 
of the average amateur to reap a goodly share of the 
spoils. So many odd subjects seem acceptable to some 
papers—the biggest potato, the oldest inhabitant, 
the motor-smash; these and similar subjects are en- 
countered by every photographer some time or other, 
and are always welcome. No expense is spared by 
such papers as the Daily Mail or Daily Mirror in 
procuring, for instance, pictures of such a subject as 
the King’s recent visit to Italy. Photographs of this 
event were brought the nine hundred miles from Rome 
to England by air in nine and one-half flying hours so 
that they should be in time for the next day’s issues. 

Considerable interest has been aroused by the state- 
ment in a well-known weekly journal that the photo- 
graphic album is dead and done with. The chief reason 
for this is ascribed to the camera’s cold and impartial 
shutter. It is alleged that our grandparents and 
elderly aunts and uncles, as seen in old photographs, 
are no longer objects of veneration to the rising genera- 
tion, but simply arouse mirth and incredulity. Indeed, 
we are informed that elderly and middle-aged people no 
longer sit for their portraits. Babies, fair women and 
youth are the camera’s sole models, and beauty has 
thereby come into its own. 

Now, there is a grain of truth in this statement, but 
much that is not borne out by the facts. The old- 
fashioned album has undoubtedly gone; but there are 
many old-fashioned photographs of old-fashioned 
people that are extremely valuable, intensely interest- 


ing and, often, quite artistically satisfying. With 
their set and stilted poses and accurate rendering of 
costume, they give graphic records of a time that is 
past. The mediocre photographs of old days no doubt 
present a sorry appearance if unfortunately preserved, 
just as those of our time will do fifty years hence, and 
it comes back to the old question of skill. If we choose 
our subject with care and eliminate by lighting and 
other methods the unnecessary and the unessential, 
there is no reason that photographic pictures should 
not retain and increase their value as the years roll by. 
The family-album has taken on a new and a better 
form. It is generally home-made in these days when 
no household lacks a camera, and often mirrors the 
growth and environment of individual members, from 
infancy to the time when they start homes on their 
own account. Such records, even if composed entirely 
of most ordinary snapshots, cannot fail to have lasting 
value for all represented, giving graphic and pro- 
gressive glimpses of many individualities as they 
unfold. 

We have lately been at work on photographs for 
advertisement-purposes and have found it an interesting 
occupation. Within broad margins indicating the 
fundamental requirements of the firm which com- 
missioned the pictures, we were unrestricted as to sub- 
jects and their treatment. Every photograph must of 
necessity contain figure-studies, either children or 
grown-ups, combined with landscape. With such a 
free hand as to conditions, endless combinations were 
not only possible, but attractive to the photographic 
mind, and suitable conditions of weather, selection of 
surroundings and the procuring of models engaged our 
attention. The weather, which has been almost 
uniformly dul] for two months, with only an occasional 
gleam of sun, proved our greatest difficulty; but by 
jumping at every gleam of sun, we were able to obtain 
a few spring-effects before the light green of the foliage 
had departed. The models were, of course, the most 
interesting part of the undertaking, and we soon dis- 
covered that the most attractive-looking child was 
useless unless self-consciousness could be dispelled, and 
we chose those who were either ultra-natural, or could 
with a little coaching act a part that never demanded 
more than the simple performance of the everyday 
occupations of present-day childhood. From long 
experience in book-illustration by photography we know 
how difficult it is for the average child or adult to be 
itself when confronted by the camera; but once this 
almost universal and absurd convention is dispelled, 
difficulties disappear. 

Our London Season is known to blossom out into 
Art exhibitions; but this vear there seems to be a record 
crop, and even the smallest gallery has been booked 
up so long ago that a Swiss photographer who hoped 
to show some of his work in London was told that not 
only was there no chance of a gallery this year, but he 
had better be quick and book for the next one. 

The most-talked-of show is, of course, that of Max 
Beerbohm’s Caricatures, at the Leicester Gallery. 
This artist’s drawing has such distinction, originality 
and charm, that its cleverness will always attract even 

(Continued on page 116) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following digest of patents is reported exclu- 
sively for Puoto-Era MaGazine from the patent law- 
offices of Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, 
Washington, D.C., from whom copies of any one of 
the patents may be obtained by sending twenty cents 
in stamps. The patents listed were issued the month 
of May from the United States Patent Office, the last 
issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, Number 1,451,065, has been issued to Glen 
M. Dye of Minneapolis, Minn. The patent is on a 
Photographic Developing Apparatus and Method. 

Another patent by Glen M. Dye is Method and 
Device for Handling Photographic Films. Patent, 
Number 1,451,066. 

John S. Green of Rochester, N.Y., has assigned his 
patent, Number 1,451,159, to Commercial Camera Co. 
of Providence, R.I., on a Photographic Dark Room. 

A Marking Device patent, Number 1,451,654, has 
been issued to Marie L. Garcin of New York City. 

Edmund R. Bullock of Rochester, N.Y., has assigned 
his patent, Number 1,454,209, to the Eastman Kodak 
Co. of Rochester, N.Y., on a Self-toning Photographic 
Emulsion. 

Patents, Numbers 1,454,043, 1,454,044 and 1,454,045 
have been issued to William L. Dodge of Dover, N.H., 
on an Envelope, Photographic Film and Camera 
respectively. 

John G. Jones of Rochester, N.Y., has assigned 
patents, Numbers 1,454,812 to 1,454,818, to the East- 
man Kodak Co. on a Photographic Cartridge. 

Patent, Number 1,454,198, on a Camera has been 
issued to Frank S. Warren of Oakland, Calif. 

William S. Folmer has received patent, Number 
1,454,218, on a Photographic Optical System. This 
patent has been assigned to the Eastman Kodak Co. 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Panoramic Attachment for Cameras patent, Num- 
ber 1,456,372, has been received by William Edwards 
of Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Patent, Number 1,456,073, has been issued to Ashley 
G. Ogden of Baltimore, Md., on a Photographic Print- 
ing-Device. 

A Photographic Plate and process of utilising the 
same has been invented by Alfred P. Hantsch of New 
Brunswick, N.J., patent, Number 1,455,724. 

Clarence J. Coberly of Los Angeles, Calif., has 
received patent, Number 1,455,428, on a Motion- 
Picture Film. 

A Printing-Frame for roll-films patent, Number 
1,455,308, has been issued to Arnold W. Standfield 
of New South Wales, Australia. 

Patent, Number 1,457,802, has been assigned to 
Carl Zeiss of Jena, Germany, and invented by Ernest 
Wandersleb of Jena, Germany, on an Exposure-Meter. 

Ernest E. Underwood of Rochester, N.Y., has 
assigned his patent on a Photographic-Shutter-Operat- 
ing Device to the Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, 
N.Y. Patent, Number 1,457,563. 

A Blue-print Frame patent, Number 1,457,530, has 
been issued to Victor P. Larsom of New York City and 
assigned to Blue Print Paper Corp. of New York City. 
Harry C. Strieker of Cincinnati, Ohio, has received 








patent, Number 1,457,864, on a Photographic Film 
Holder. 

Patent, Number 1,458,211, issued to Edward F. 
Kingsbury of Rutherford, N.J., on a Photographic 
Shutter. 

A joint patent has been issued to Ernest C. Allen 
and George F. Phillips of Rochester, N.Y., Number 
1,458,262, on a Loading Fixture for Film Holders, and 
assigned to the Eastman Kodak Co. 

A Carrying Handle for Cameras patent, Number 
1,459,755, has been issued to Charles F. Speidel of 
Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Photograph and Method for Making Same patent 
has been issued to Adelbert Ames, Jr., of Tewksbury, 
Mass. Patent, Number 1,460,122. 

Patent, Number 1,460,112, on a Camera has been 
issued to Gunnar Quarfoth of New Rochelle, N.Y. 

A Lens Mounting patent, Number 1,460,334, has 
been issued to Paul L. Bradley of Los Angeles, Calif. 

A joint patent has been issued to Arthur B. Le P. 
Mesney of Washington, D.C., and Giffard de J. Mesney 
of Norfolk, Va., Number 1,460,346, on a Combined 
Film Supporter and Hanger. 
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London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


if his humor has evaporated. It leaves us rather 
depressed about photography, though we know— 
some of us to our cost—that the art of caricature is often 
within reach of the camera! 

The particular caricatures, however, which gave such 
offense to a section of the public were withdrawn last 
week. They aroused a perfect howl in London, and 
the universal cry was “‘Hands off Royalty”. The late 
King Edward has always been a favorite subject with 
**Max”’; but this time he went too far. The drawings 
in question were a series representing Edward in dif- 
ferent stages from his youth up, and terminated with a 
vision of the King with a halo and harp in Heaven! 
Of course, “Max” was in reality caricaturing the 
attitude of mind of the British public; but he could 
hardly expect it to appreciate the subtle distinction. 

The picture, ‘““Long Choosing and Beginning Late’’, 
represents the Prince of Wales as a very old man—in 
1972, to be exact—with his bride at a registry office. 
Our Prince of Wales may see the humor of this—no 
doubt he will—but from the Times downward severe 
censure has been meted out to the caricaturist, and he 
has been accused of the thing one would least expect 
from ‘‘Max’’—namely, bad taste. 


Double Entente 
SHeE—‘Don’t you think that photograph flatters 
me?” 
He—‘Er—well, it’s a speaking likeness, but we 
can’t always believe everything we hear.”-—Exchange. 
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